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PREFACE. 



I ♦ I 




'WHM/f HAVE endeavoured in the present volume to describe 
and illustrate the County of Surrey. My wanderings 
begin at the mouth of the river Wandle, and I trace 
that stream to its sources at Carshalton and Croydon. 
Wandsworth, unromantic though it appears in these 
days, has yet associations worthy of record. Merton, 
once noted for its famous Priory, not to mention other 
^- more modern causes of renown, will not be omitted ; 

T while of Carshalton in the past I shall, I hope, be able 

to adduce one or two fresh facts. Beddington, it is needless to add, 
will pass under review ; and Croydon, the quondam home of Arch- 
bishops, with the relics of its now diverted Palace, and the interesting 
Hospital of the Holy Trinity, will furnish me both with sketches 
and descriptive matter. 

Elsewhere in the County I shall wander from village to village 
and town to town, seeking subjects picturesque and antiquarian. At 
one time, making Reigate my headquarters, I shall explore the district 
thereabouts, extending my rambles on one side so as to join on to 
my previous excursions on the other till I reach the Sussex border. 
The picturesque series of villages which lie at the foot of the straight 
high ridge between Reigate and Guildford will of course be visited. 
Guildford, as is to be expected, will occupy a chapter to itself, and 
here it may be remarked that this ancient borough is the most 
interesting spot in the County, seeing that it teems with architectural 
relics of the past. Here I shall again establish my headquarters, 
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and treat the district around in the same method that I employed 
while at Reigate. 

From Guildford I shall move on to Farnham, and similarly 
explore the south-western corner of the County. Returning to my 
starting-point at Wandsworth I shall then in detail, as far as possible, 
cover the ground which lies to the north of the straight high ridge. 
I shall wander through Wimbledon, Ewell, Cheam, Epsom, and 
Leatherhead, etc. From Thames Ditton and Long Ditton I shall 
explore the country to Guildford, concluding my survey by a 
prolonged tramp through Woking and Chobham, during which I 
shall deviate from my path on either side. In my preface I find it 
impossible to give a complete list of villages and isolated manor 
houses which I intend to visit, but I hope to omit no place either of 
importance or of interest. From an antiquarian point of view the 
County presents many peculiarities, and indeed the points of difference 
between Surrey and other counties is most marked. The village 
churches have a type of their own ; they are mostly small in size. 
The lack of piscinae and absence of sedilia is striking, but the tombs 
and brasses are good. The manor houses, despite the fact that the 
great majority of them are small in size, are rich in the possession of 
staircases of beauty, notably at Smallfields, Slyfield, and Leigh Place. 
For purely domestic interiors of another kind can anything be found 
more excellent than the woodwork of the Hospitals at Croydon and 
Guildford, or that in the house of Mr. Bull at the latter place ? Sutton 
Place and Loseley are well known, and I need not further allude to 
them in my preface ; nor is it requisite for me to discourse on the 
picturesque beauties of the scenery of the County. Finally, I have 
but to add that my sketches are original, and that I have personally 
visited every place to which I make allusion in my book. 

C. R. B. BARRETT. 

TowYN, Wandsworth, S.W., 
Xmas Eve^ i8g^ 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE WANDLE. 



ANDSWORTH, which gives a name 

to a Parliamentary Division of the 

Administrative County of London, 

thanks to the waters of the Wandle 

has ever been a busy place. Along the 

banks of that hard-worked stream from 

the earliest times factories and mills have 

abounded ; nay, still abound. But until 

recent years the village itself retained in its old-world streets that 

picturesque element which, in these days, alas ! has for ever vanished. 

To such an extent have demolition, rebuilding, and restoration gone 

on, that there is now absolutely only one ancient-looking house 

remaining in the High Street. Luckily, however, for lovers of 

antiquity, a considerable series of watercolour drawings of rural 

Wandsworth is preserved in the Public Library there. These 

drawings are of varying merit, and cannot perhaps be classed as 

superlative specimens of art ; still, they are distinctly valuable, as 

being in many cases the only pictorial records of the past and gone. 



The one house which I have mentioned possesses those irregular 
ornamental brick gables, of which so many are to be found in divers 
parts of the country. 

The Church, dedicated to All Saints, 
is, as a tablet on its tower tells us, a 
modern work. It is a perfect specimen 
of the style affected by vicars and 
churchwardens in the early years of the 
nineteenth century {1831). But within, 
albeit the interior is hideous in the ex- 
treme, one brass and at least one 
monument merit a few words. The 

brass, much worn and much mutilated, belongs to the tomb of 
a certain Nicholas . . . Sergeant-at-arms to Henry V. The in- 
scription, now partly gone, ran originally as follows, though even 
in this record a few words are missing : ^ \)it JHCft Jl3iCt)Ud . . . 

[seiDtens Begts I£)rurict qumti pmt tonquestum aO] arma qui 
obiit titcrsima stj:ta Dtr gainiat' anno Dm millio cccc rx" Cujuee 

amme ■ . • amm IPatrr nostrr. From Stow we get the portion 
between the brackets, the remainder showing the 
present fragmentary condition of the inscription. 
The peculiarity of this brass lies in the fact that, 
instead of a dagger, a mace is suspended from the 
right side of the belt. A brass to John Borrell, now 
lost from Broxbourne Church, in Hertfordshire, 
bore a figure holding a mace in the right hand, 

uitNiMft m<K. and was dated 1531. Another brass, still existing, 
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though half concealed by a seat, is believed to bear the same un- 

ft 

common weapon. It is that of Thomas Stapel, 1371, and will be found 
at Shopland, in Essex. Both Borrell and Staple, I should add, were 
Sergeants-at-arms. The monument in the church which is most 
worthy of notice, is that erected to Mr. Alderman Smith, commonly 
known as ** Dog Smith." Henry Smith was a native of Wandsworth, 
who from great poverty rose to the possession of great wealth, and 
died in 1627, "being neere the age of 79 years." The many and 
curious tales which are told of this noble benefactor to his native 
county I need not recount, for they are well known. His memory 
is hardly likely to die out, thanks to his widespread benefactions. I 
should, however, like much to know what has become of the ;^iooo 
which he bequeathed to purchase lands in perpetuity, to "redeeme 
poor captives & prisoners from the Turkish tyranny." A large sum 
this in those days — days, it must be remembered, when the redemp- 
tion of captives taken by pirates was indeed a burning question. 

At the east end of the churchyard, and separated therefrom 
by a road, stands a fine old row of eighteenth -century houses, 
beneath the central gable of which a sundial of good type, dated 
1723, still remains. Two vanished houses I may be pardoned 
for mentioning — one was known as the Sword House, the other 
as Wandsworth Manor House. The Sword House stood on the 
site of the present police station, and obtained its name from a 
chevaux-dc'frise on its external wall, constructed, tradition relates, 
from claymores captured at CuUoden. These claymores, they tell, 
vanished one by one, being wrenched off by wayfarers passing 
towards Kingston, in the days when highwaymen and footpads 

B 2 
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frequented Putney Heath. That the highwayman of the past — a 
glorified hero in fiction, though a sorry rogue in fact — made the 
desolate district of Putney Heath a favourite resort is well known, 
and the spot thereon where the famed Jerry Abershaw was gibbeted 
is yet pointed out. It may be mentioned here, that according to 
tradition a small white house on the East Hill, still existing, was 
a favourite halting place for highwaymen, and a house of call for 
thieves, among others named being the famed Jack Sheppard. 
Wandsworth Manor House, of which the site is now covered by 
blocks of shops and rows of houses, deserved a better fate than 
demolition. The walls and ceiling of the staircase were painted with 
allegorical subjects, and by no prentice hand. The same may be said 
of the ceiling of one of the rooms. A carved screen, with elaborately 
decorated columns and arches, in the hall was very beautiful ; the 
staircase balusters and trusses were excellent, and the pierced dado 
panels which partly blocked the staircase window were splendid 
examples of early eighteenth -century work. Now, however, all has 
been dispersed, and the mural paintings in removal were so damaged 
as to become valueless. One room had a medallion portrait of the 
Princess Anne, afterwards Queen, and near it an elaborate monogram 
composed of the letters I, H, P, E, T, R, K, A, G, N. The same 
monogram, dated 1707, occurred on the central gable above the hall 
door. Now the tradition of this house was, that it was built by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and decorated by Grinling Gibbons, to the order 
of Charles H. This monarch, they relate, presented it to his niece 
Anne of York, and here she lived for eighteen years, both before 
and after her marriage with Prince George of Denmark. The 
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monogram above the door used to be pointed at triumphantly as a 

confirmation — it was "a royal cypher!" In 1887 I endeavoured, 

fruitlessly, to shew that these stories were mythical. Again and 

again since that date the old tale has been repeated in print, and by 

those who should have known better. When the house was pulled 

down I sketched the "stone" carving, which happened to be of elm 

painted, and I here insert that sketch with its elucidation. The 

monogram is that of Peter and 

Katherine Paggen, and the letters form 

the words Peter, Katherine Paggen. 

Peter Paggen (of Dutch extraction) 

built the house, and died there June 

20, 1720. His will was proved by his 

widow on July 15 in the same year. 

Katherine Paggen died April 24th, 

1724. Both lie buried in the graveyard 

opposite, which was then and is still 

known by the quaint name of Mount 

Nod. In those days Wandsworth was (^S^XA^.J^fi^X.- 

a stronghold of the Refugees who came s * ' ^f-„i^J„^,' 

thither in 1685, after the Revocation of 

the Edict of Nantes. To the Wandle- 

side village they brought many of the industrial arts of their native 

land, and Wandsworth prospered thereby. Even in the present day 

a few of their descendants remain, though, of course, merged in the 

English population. As a society, with its own place of worship, and 

its special trades, the colony of foreign Refugees has ceased to exist. 






The old chapel has been rebuilt, and its use has been changed, 
The quiet old burial ground — for, despite traffic and tramcars, there 
even yet seems to linger an air of quiet within its iron rails — is 
now closed. Times have changed, but associations remain, and the 
associations of Mount Nod will not easily perish. Of these Refugees 
a curious fact has been ascertained. Amongst other trade secrets 
they brought with them the secret of a special scarlet dye ; they were 



also experienced hatters. It seems almost too strange to credit that 
for about eighty years, from the workshops of the Refugee Protestant 
dyers and hatters of Wandsworth were turned out, of all things, the 
red hats worn by the Cardinals of Holy Church. This was business 
with a vengeance ! Moreover, in past days a " Wandsworth hat " was 
quite the ton in Paris. 

I will now find my way to the spot where the river joins the 
Thames, and start thence on my wanderings towards its sources. 
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The mouth of the Wandle is a somewhat dreary and not altogether 
a savoury spot Mills, more or less flourishing, are thereabouts ; 
gasworks, wharves, and railway arches complete an ensemble which 
cannot be 'called absolutely attractive. I give a sketch of the mouth 
of the stream, a sketch snatched in spite of a warning that 



" trespassers would be prosecuted." But the spot is essentially 
depressing, and here assuredly the title of "silvery" is misapplied to 
the river. It well merits the designation of sewer, under which 
opprobrious title it is scheduled by Act of Parliament. From the 
mouth of the river I retraced my steps towards the High Street, 
passing beneath the railway, and catching glimpses of a ruined 
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houseboat behind the willows. Here in the rushing water — for the 
river was at flood — two or three men were fishing, vainly attempting, 
it appeared, to catch dace. Somehow, go when you may, there are 
ever fishermen hereabouts ; at times quite a crowd will congregate 
on the new bridge higher up. They never seem to have any 
sport; but what matter, it passes the time. Soon I reached the 
open space known by the name of Wandsworth Plain. Here in 
former times stood an old building, traditionally one of the resi- 
dences of Mistress Shore. It was in later days the armoury of the 
Wandsworth Volunteers of 1798, whose ragged pair of colours are 
still preserved at the Public Library. But the armoury has 
vanished, and its name only survives in Armoury Yard. Close 
by is what I believe to be the only bolting-cloth factory now 
existing in the world. Here the sifting cloths are made for the 
flour mills which still grind corn by means of stones — a method 
of grinding, as most people are aware, which has almost entirely 
been superseded by the use of steel crushers. At the point where 
the High Street crosses the river, until a comparatively recent date, 
stood the bridge loyally erected in the days of Elizabeth, to pre- 
vent the royal feet from being moistened at the ford. 

But the old bridge has gone, and its none-too-beautiful successor 
cannot be said to be rendered more picturesque by the two huge 
gas mains which cut its arch on the south side. At the bridge is a 
quaint inn, an inn which ought to have looked even more quaint It 
is known as " The Bull," though for some reason, possibly to suggest 
antiquity, its sign bears the legend, ** Ye Old Bull." I next reached 
South Street, where, in the private house attached to Messrs. Pimm's 
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mills, I was kindly permitted to sketch an ancient fireplace. Of a 
good type, and in good preservation, this, the last old fireplace left 
in Wandsworth, was worth illustration. On the outside of the house 
I could not but note the brick-shaped tile facing to the walls. This 
tile-work I feel assured has a Dutch origin, and I may say that in 
the back yard of a beautiful Dutch house at Guildford, to which I 



shall allude hereafter, I found precisely the same work. Behind 
Messrs. Pimm's, and in a most unlikely spot, there is a most charming 
old-world English wild garden, a garden such as one would meet with 
far from busy London, a relic of the departed glories of some 
picturesque manor house. Resuming the road, 1 keep as near to 
the river as possible, and shortly pass the oldest house now remaining 
in Wandsworth, h is known as Albert House. This house, though 
mutilated and plaster- fronted, still retains the four corner brackets 
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which support its upper story, a story which projects on all four 
sides. These brackets bear the date 1620, above the initials j'^c. 
Unfortunately no clue has enabled me to identify the 
original builder, though 1 have made considerable search. 
Proceeding on my way, with the river on my left 
hand, I pass through the quondam hamlet of Garrett, 
now a thickly -populated district. Garrett in days of 
yore was somewhat of a celebrated spot, for had it not 
a yearly election of a mock knight and mock mayor? 
and did not the populace on these occasions flock in 
from all the country for miles round, to take part in 
the saturnalia.^ Even Foote spent no less than six 
guineas on the hire of a window to view the show, 
and recouped himself subsequently by turning the fun of 
the fair into a farce. Of mayors of Garrett the names of two still 
survive, viz., Sir Harry Dimsdale and Sir Geoffrey 
Dunstan. Of Sir Harry Dimsdale there is no 
counterfeit presentment, "o'er ale-house hung," but 
until quite recently Sir Geoffrey Dunstan appeared 
in all his glory outside a small public-house. This 
sign, a bad copy of a picture by Frost, the Wands- 
worth R.A., which I have seen, has recently been 
removed. Added to these relics, at another public- 
house is yet shewn the original leather bottle, which 
it is averred was brought there from the alehouse 
familiar to us in the old engravings of the Garrett elections. It is 
somewhat interesting also to know that the long wooden sword. 
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or rather the remains of it, which used to be carried in the 
procession on the election day, has found a fitting resting-place 
in the Public Library amid other matters pertaining to local 
antiquities. 

The River Wandle here passes through flat and at times marshy 
fields, and it is extraordinary what a variety of factories are to be 
found on its banks. Paper mills, flour mills, horse slaughterers, match 
works, firework sheds, colour factories, and calico printing mills, all 
occur in rapid succession. In days now gone the Refugees started silk 
printing works, an industry which was ultimately converted into calico 
printing ; and I am informed that some of the original wood blocks of 
the Frenchmen are yet in existence, being used to support the roof of 
a shed. Nearing Merton I passed the old Copper Mills, now closed. 
These were established ages ago by a colony of Dutch Settlers who, 
coming to England, brought their trade with them, and on the out- 
skirts of Wandsworth practised the ** mystery'* of making plates for 
kettles and skillets. But the trade secrets of ancient times are 
secrets no longer; still, it is only within the last few months that 
the manufacture was entirely abandoned. One fact more about 
Wandsworth needs mention before I pass on to Merton. It is this : 
From Wandsworth " Cut " (an artificial creek near the mouth of the 
Wandle, and at one time a noted haunt for smugglers) one of the 
first tramways constructed in England started. This tramway was 
laid in 1800 as far as Croydon, an Act of Parliament being obtained 
empowering its construction. Five years later the line was continued 
to Merstham Quarries, and a short branch connected Shepley's Oil 
Mills at Hackbridge with the main line at Mitcham. 
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Merton, a famed place in ancient times, now sadly lacks visible 
traces of its departed glories. It is now an ever-widening wilderness 
of new streets. Of the once noble and noted Priory nothing remains 
but a zigzag, half-ruinous, ivy-grown w^all beside a brook — a wall built 
of squared stones and flint, with here and there a few tiles and bricks. 
This wall is in evidence along the whole length of Brook path, where 
it is cut by the railway. Within are noble trees, trees of great age, 
but not, as pretended, relics of the Priory precincts. Beyond the 
railway the wall again appears, and runs at the back of some really 
picturesque cottages. Tall poplars and stunted yews abound on the 
edge of the stream and in the gardens, while each cottage is 
approached by its own tiny bridge. As I have said, of Merton Priory 
no relic other than the wall remains. A modern house known as 
Merton "Abbey" occupies a part of the site, and the well-known 
works whence we get Morris's papers are also within the precincts. 
Of the dwelling once occupied by Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton 
there is now no trace. Merton Priory was founded in 1 115 by 
Gilbert Norman, and is stated to have been at first a wooden structure. 
The house was colonized by Augustinians from Huntingdon, whose 
sub-prior, Robert Bayle, became the first prior of the new Surrey 
house. Within fifteen years benefactions had enriched the Priory, so 
that a stone house was commenced, its foundation being laid by 
Gilbert Norman, Robert Bayle, and three dozen monks. This was 
Gilbert's last work at Merton, for he died there in the same year, and 
was buried within the rising walls. How the Priory prospered, how 
Hubert de Burgh took sanctuary there — a sanctuary so nearly violated 
— I need not relate in detail, nor can more than passing allusion be 
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made to the Parliament held there in 1236, when the "Statutes of 
Merton " were enacted. These are matters of history. At the 
spoliation the Priory was numbered among the valuable prizes. Its 
revenue then amounted to more than ^1000 per annum, while its roll 
of advowsons was lengthy indeed. The buildings for a time seem to 



have survived ; indeed, in Parliamentarian days, when Farnham Castle 
was ordered to be slighted, Merton was to be placed in a state of 
defence. In 1680 several large rooms and a fine chapel remained, 
the chapel seventy years later being turned into a print-room for 
some calico printing works. All now has vanished. 

I wandered through the streets of Merton, finding little till I 
came upon a row of six small almshouses, now apparently in the last 
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Stage of decay. On a stone slab built into the central gable I could 
discern a mutilated scutcheon, presumably bearing the coat armour of 
Rowland Wilson, who founded the charity in July, 1656. Presently I 
reached the old Parish Church of St Mary. This is an interesting 
building, and parts of it are of great antiquity. On the north side I 
sketched the ancient Norman doorway within the porch — a doorway 
with quaint iron bandings to its genuine oak plank door. The porch, 
a wooden one of uncertain date, seemed to me also to be worthy of a 
sketch, hence I give it. Of the date of the porch, owing to the 
numerous coats of paint the woodwork has received, it is hard to 
judge ; still, parts of it certainly appear to be unquestionably antique. 
Possibly the carving may at one time have belonged to the Priory. 
The interior of the church is not without interest, as the chancel roof 
is a fine one, and of a type very uncommon in Surrey churches. On 
the north side of the chancel is the fine monument — restored, but well 
restored — which keeps green the memory of Gregory Lovell, Esq., 
of Merton Abbey, cofferer to Queen Elizabeth, who died March 15, 
1597. A peculiar and noticeable feature in the chancel is the arcade 
of four plain large pointed arches, which break the monotony of the 
walls. I noted a crestless funeral helm aloft, and also a hatchment 
bearing the arms of Lord Nelson. Otherwise there is nothing in 
Merton Church to call for special comment. Opposite to the church- 
yard gate, on the north side, stands that which was once a fine old 
E-shaped manor-house. Here in times gone by Sheridan was wont 
to tarry. Behind the house the old walled garden yet remains, and 
apparently in nearly its original state. In front there are some fine 
brick gate-posts, and fairly well designed hammered-iron gates. The 
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house was empty, and I obtained leave to wander through its deserted 
rooms and passages, hoping to meet with perhaps some carved work, 
or maybe a fireplace worthy of note. I was disappointed. True, 
there was a little panelling, but not of earlier date than 1750. Re- 
turning to the yard, I made my way into a large outbuilding, where, 
to my surprise, I found the wreck of a stage, above which hung 
the tattered fragments of scenery and proscenium. The old place 
had been a school, and this was the school theatre. Did they ever 
act Sheridan there, I wondered, as I passed on my way. An empty 
house, or rather exploring an empty house, gives a retrospective turn 
to my thoughts, and as I tramped between Merton and Mitcham, 'twixt 
factories blessed or cursed with the most extraordinary collection of 
outlandish chimneys I ever beheld, my mind reverted to the past. 
Memories came to me of two great men who had been bred up 
within the quiet walls of the now vanished Priory. One was Walter 
de Merton, a native of the then retired Surrey village, who later on 
became the generous founder of a noble Oxford House. The other 
was Becket, Archbishop, Martyr, and in the end of time St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. Both great men, but what a contrast in their lives ! 

I soon reached Mitcham, a place which may almost be said to 
be even yet a village — nay more, to be almost in the country. A 
quarter of a century ago, when lavender, liquorice, and camomile, &c., 
were largely grown in the vicinity, Mitcham was quite in the wilds. 
Then as now, however, the majority of the houses were clustered 
around the two village greens ; and Mitcham can boast of more than 
one green. True, the most celebrated is the larger one, a green 
dear to the lovers of cricket, and which hcis been the cricketing cradle 
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of many a skilled player and the scene of many a well -contested 
game. Is there as much cricket there as of yore, I wonder, especially 
among the young boys ? I fear that the counter-attractions of acting 
as caddies on the golf links near, coupled with the pelf accruing 
thereby, is influencing, and not for good, the cricket of the rising 
generation of Mitchamites. In these hard times it may be excusable, 
but it is none the less to be deplored Of Mitcham Church, 
architecturally speaking, the less said the better, and I passed it by, 
only, however, to pause a few yards farther on, and debate whether 
or not I should sketch a quaint four-gabled brick cottage hard by a 
pond, a cottage removed from the road, and half hidden by a 
wilderness of a garden. I decided, however, to leave it unsketched. 
Fronting me now was a terrible building, which a poster informed 
me was the *' village town hall," whatever that may be! For the 
moment I had forgotten that Mitcham was a place where local politics 
are of vital import, and where local party spirit runs mountains high. 
Hence I suppose some sort of a ** municipal" building was needed; 
but was such extreme architectural ugliness also an absolute requisite ? 
That red-brick blot has ruined for ever the picturesqueness of the 
Mitcham of old. I turned aside, and passed along the village street, 
which seems but little altered. Here and there a well-remembered 
house has vanished, here and there a strange dwelling has arisen ; 
but it is ever thus. Soon I found myself on the London road, and 
in front of the fine old red-brick eighteenth-century mansion known as 
Eagle House. Here we have the old familiar flat-topped, balustered 
roof, with its central gable and glazed cupola. The walled enclosure 
before it has yet its iron railings and elegant hammered- iron gates, 
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above which the monogram M.V.D. still remains in its entirety. 
Years ago I remember the place as a private school, or believe I do. 
Now it is an industrial school attached to the Holborn Union ; and 
as I hastily made entries in my note-book, along the path, two and 
two, came pale-faced, uniformed London children — girls — subjects 
both for pity and for congratulation — pity for their lack of perhaps 
childhood's greatest blessing, a happy home and childhood ; con- 
gratulation that, failing these blessings, they have by law some kind 
of substitute in food, clothing, and shelter. 

I returned to the larger green, and passed the old inn at the 
corner, which exists, I was glad to see, in its familiar form, even yet 
shaded by the well-remembered pollard elms. Presently I reached 
Mitcham Station, and a few yards further on the Wandle is crossed by 
a bridge. Here the river is very pretty. On the right hand it winds 
through the private grounds of Mr. Bidder; on the left, in the 
foreground, a picturesque and ruinous mill is to be seen, and away 
in the distance the fields and trees, with the hamlet of Beddington 
Corner dimly visible. By means of a field path I might have turned 
off here, and thus reached Carshalton, but I preferred to take my way 
across Mitcham Common through Hackbridge. Mitcham Common, 
that paradise of the gipsy tribe in old times, is now a happy hunting 
ground for golfers, and a brand-new clubhouse stands near the railway 
station. Turning off, however, to the right, I proceeded to view a 
very favourite spot of mine on the river, which can only be seen from 
this side, for though there is a bridge, the gate thereon is ever locked 
and impassable. Near this river view, and close to the side road, 
there is a pleasant looking eighteenth -century house, which is worth 
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more than a glance. At the back of this house the river runs close, 
giving it the appearance of a moated grange. Soon after passing 
Beddington Comer and the side gate to Beddington Park I reach 
Hackbridge. 

Hackbridge a few years since was a tiny hamlet indeed, with, if 
I remember aright, a certain Red Lion Inn, for which, according to its 
rampant red sign, great antiquity was claimed. But the builder has 
laid his hands somewhat on Hackbridge, and the place is increasing 
in size. The Wandle, since I parted company with it near Mitcham 
Junction, has come through the private grounds of The Limes, The 
Culvers, and Hackbridge House. There it is crossed by a bridge, 
alongside which, however, there is a " splash.*' On the other side of 
the road lie a tanyard and Shepley House, and a little beyond this 
point the river forks. A large branch joins the stream from the 
direction of Beddington and Croydon, while from Carshalton comes 
the main supply of water. 

For the sake of continuity I will take the Carshalton side 
first. After passing the fence of Shepley House, I find myself 
skirting the stretch of river known as the Public Water, a name 
which originates in the fact that the fishing there is free. This 
free water ends in an old brick bridge, on the other side of which 
in former days stood what used to be a most picturesque snuff mill. 
A few yards higher up and I pass on my left a noted paper mill 
— noted because here they make the finest handmade foolscap in 
the kingdom. From this point it is but a short distance to the 
Village Water, which stands in the midst of Carshalton. On the 
left is the modern Stone Court, between whose gardens and the 
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grounds of the Grove the river runs. These gardens are joined 

by a really elegant little stone bridge. 

I will now endeavour to point out the changes which have taken 

place hereabouts since 1800. In those days the old mansion of the 

younger branch of the Gaynesfords of Crowhurst occupied the site of 

the present Stone Court. The Village Water, with the exception of 

a narrow railed -in and raised path for foot passengers, ran right up to 

the churchyard wall, beginning at the Greyhound and ending at 

Mr. Harwood's. All horse traffic of necessity passed through the 

water. In addition to this a similar causeway ran at right angles 

where the present road and bridge are now. At the junction with the 

churchyard path theL causeway was so constructed as to enable carts to 

pass over it. Then, the present spire was non-existent, but a cupola 

surmounted the tower of the church. The Greyhound Hotel, that 

noted old-time sporting hostelry, judging from contemporary prints, 

presented nearly the same appearance as it now does ; but the two 

ancient houses which stood, one at the N.E. comer and the other at 

the N.W. corner of the churchyard, have vanished. The prints 

which I have seen do not bear out the statement that one of these 

houses (probably the old priests house) had *' carved wooden gables.*' 

Possibly, however, this expression is a mistake for ornamental barge 

boards. The cottage, or priest's house, at the north-west corner of 

the churchyard, was built of squares of chalk filled in with flints. It 

possessed a steep tiled roof, and a disproportionately tall chimney. In 

no old print is there any representation of the stocks, or of the 

so-called Anne Boleyn's Well. With regard to the Well tradition, 

the presence of the high causeway is rather against its authenticity, 

c 2 
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but Still more is historical fact. Henr)^ VIII. did not obtain possession 
of the lands at Cuddington until 1539. He married Anne Boleyn on 
January 23, 1533, and slew her on May 19, 1536. Nonsuch, not at 
that date known by that name, was unfinished in 1547, was unfinished 
even at the accession of Elizabeth, and was completed during her 
reign, by Arundel. The solution of the difficulty is probably that this 
well was the village holy well, and dedicated to St. Anne. At any 
rate the local tradition, celebrated by a local poetaster, wherein 
** Boleyn " is put to rhyme with "seen" and "green," completely fails 
to be substantiated. 

Carshalton Church is dedicated to All Saints. Of its present 
appearance externally I shall be silent, for such is its incomplete 
condition that criticism would be unfair. I may, however, with 
propriety write of its older portions. The earliest part of the church 
is the nave, where until recently on both sides there were columns of 
great antiquity, those on the north side being circular and of older 
date than the octagonal columns of the south bays. The pointed 
arches of the nave I take to be of rather later date than the columns, 
and the original arches were possibly circular. On the western face of 
the most westerly column, until the recent rebuilding, was incised a 
consecration cross of uncommon size and type. But this north row 
of columns, with their most interesting capitals and this fine con- 
secration cross,' has been swept away, and I sadly record the fact. 
Consecration crosses are too rare in these days to be lightly destroyed. 
Perhaps I should add that, according to rumour, these old Norman 
capitals and columns are to be utilized at the west end of the modern 
Perpendicular church, when finished. The truth of this rumour, 
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however, I am unable to vouch for. The aisles of the old church 
were originally more narrow than in recent years. They were widened 
at some time, and afterwards, in the earlier part of the eighteenth 
centurj% were raised by a brick top storey being added. Sir John 
Fellowes was answerable for most of the north, while Sir William 
Scawen largely contributed towards the south aisle. Galleries were 
then inserted. These galleries have now been removed. The north 
aisle expanded has become the new nave, and a chancel has been 
added at its eastern end, so that the old chancel becomes the south 
chapel, the old nave and south aisles becoming double south aisles. It 
is curious to note that the tower arches are of different widths, and are 
not placed in the centre of the tower, but are nearer to the south side 
than to the north. In about 1864 the chancel was restored, and 
amongst other things the stone corbels (good thirteenth-century ones) 
were oak grained ! The chancel has now been well repaired, the old 
roof cleared from its plaster covering, and the east window re-opened. 
A brass in the middle of the floor, however, ought not to be exposed, 
but should be at least protected by a mat, else the traffic caused by 
** feet of the faithful " will not improve its condition. I shall not here 
do more than mention the existence of the beautiful Gaynesford tomb 
and brass on the north side of the old chancel within the altar rails, 
save to say that I dissent from the view held by some as to its having 
been an Easter Sepulchre. Granted that there was once an Easter 
Sepulchre — a fact which the church inventories prove — still that is no 
reason to jump to the conclusion that Gaynesford's tomb was the site 
thereof; and there are circumstances which lead me to hold a contrary 
opinion. Of the other monuments in the church, that to William 
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Quelch, B.D., is the possessor of a quaint but well-known inscription. 
The "ashes of a certayne Fryer" therein alluded to were probably 
those of one Father Percebrigge. The Quelch family had a habit of 
putting up quaint inscriptions in churches. There is another of about 
the same date in a church in Oxfordshire to a member of that family. 
I have unfortunately lost my note thereon, or I would give it chapter 
and verse. 

Of the remaining monuments, save that to Sir George Amyand, 
I shall not say anything, as they lack interest The name and 
baronetcy of Amyand gave me not a little trouble to locate. The 
title, which is of course extinct, oddly enough is unmentioned in 
Burkes Extinct Baronetage^ and also by all others except Wotton, 
but from the last-named I obtained the following information. The 
baronetcy was created in 1764, the first baronet being Sir George. 
He was the eldest son of Claudius Amyand, principal Surgeon and 
Surgeon in Ordinary to George II. Sir George was M.P. for 
Barnstaple in two Parliaments, an Assistant of the Russia Company, 
1756, and Director of the East India Company in 1762. He married 
Anna Maria Kerten. Their seat was at Crookham, near Newbury, 
Berks. How the Amyands came to be buried at Carshalton I cannot 
conjecture. The next brother of Sir George was named Claudius, 
and filled the following offices, viz., Library Keeper to the King, 
Under Secretary to the Duke of Newcastle (Sec. of State), 1750-51, 
Secretary to the Lords Justices during the Kings absence, 1 752-1 755, 
Commissioner of Customs, Receiver-General of Land Tax for London 
and Westminster, and M.P. in succession for Tregony (Cornwall) and 
Sandwich (Kent). A third brother, Thomas, took holy orders, and 
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was Rector of Hambledon, Bucks, and Fawley, Oxon. The coat 
armour of Amyand is given as : Vert, a chevron between three garbs 
or. Of the churchyard nothing need be said, except to regret that 
early in the century the gravestone, at the west end of the church, 
which marked the resting-place of Admiral Sir Edward Whitaker, Kt., 
should have been removed. Sir Edward was a most distinguished 
naval officer, and had a brother almost equally distinguished. They 
were in some way connected with Leigh, Essex, and it was while 
investigating the tombs of the Brethren of the Trinity House there 
that I was led to enquire into the lives of members of the Whitaker 
family. The coat armour (probably assumed) used by the Whitakers 
was as follows : Sable, a fess between three mascles argent. Sir 
Edward died November, 1735. 

The Vicarage of Carshalton, for not until the eighteenth century 
was it a Rectory, was vested from the fourteenth century till the 
Reformation in the Prior and Convent of Merton. To this fact 
may perhaps be due the absurd story that the nave columns ''came 
from Merton Abbey." Translated into plain English, this probably 
took its origin in the fact that Merton Priory rebuilt the church. 
Common-sense, which is perhaps more than one can reasonably 
expect, would have suggested that the " made-up " columns at All 
Saints, Carshalton, were original and not imported — they were built 
of a multiplicity of stones, and it seems highly improbable that such 
would have been brought from any other building. 

I now turn my attention to Carshalton House, a place about which 
not a little erroneous information has been circulated ; chiefly, I 
suppose, because county historians were content without inquiry to 
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accept the statements of their predecessors, and smaller fry followed 
suit Prior to 171 3-14, however, I can trace nothing definite con- 
cerning Carshalton House. In the issue of the London Gazette for 
February 13-16 I find the following advertisement : ** Whereas there 
has been lately seiz'd by Vertue of an Extent, the Dwelling house 
and furniture, with outhouses and other messuages and Lands 
belonging to Mr. Edward Carlton at Carshalton, in the county of 
Surry, Merchant : These are to give notice that the Commissioners 
of the Customs will be ready on or before the ist of March next, to 
receive Proposals from anyone who is willing to be a Purchaser of 
the said Dwelling house, Furniture, Messuages & Land. Particulars 
whereof may be seen at the Office of Robert Stephens, Esq: Solicitor 
of the Customs in the Custom-house, or at his Chambers in Elm 
Court in the Temple," Our date now is February, 1714 (our style). 
Edward Carlton (styled Esq'*) had voted for the county in 1 705 and 
1 7 ID {;uide Poll Books). His house, if foundations and fragments 
are any criterion, was at that time a rambling old brick house, of 
which portions of the walls were built of squared chalk and flint. 
Fragments of these walls yet remain, or did so two years since. 
Excavations about twenty-five years ago revealed many fragments of 
mullioned windows, rosettes in stone, etc., and a number of large 
drains on the premises are to this day roofed in dressed stone, of 
which the moulded edges denote Tudor workmanship. The house 
and furniture were bought by Dr. Radcliffe, the celebrated physician 
and Oxford founder. He was established there, and in ill-health, on 
August 3rd, 1 7 14, and died there on November ist of the same year. 
Until November 27th his body lay in state at Carshalton. It was 
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then removed to the shop of an undertaker in the Strand, one 
Edwards. Thence the coffin, with its gold coffin plate, was carried to 
Oxford, where, after a public funeral, it was buried in the University 
Church on December 3rd. As is well known, the doctor left almost 
all his wealth to his University. His will was witnessed by Mr. 
Byne, patron of Carshalton Rectory, a brother of Mr. Byne, and one 
other. In the issue of the London Gazette for December 14-17, 
1 7 13-14 {i.e. 1 7 14) appeared the following advertisement, which I 
also quote : ** The house and estate at Carshalton in Surrey, and the 
House with Appurtenances at Hammersmith in Middlesex, late the 
Estates of Dr. Radcliffe, are to be sold by his Executors to the best 
Bidder. Proposals will be received at Mr. Anthony Kecks house 
near Fetter- Lane in Fleet Street, on or before the ist Day of 
February next." This advertisement was repeated in the two next 
issues of the Gazette. This sufficiently disposes of the story that 
Dr. Radcliffe built a house at Carshalton. Curiously enough, none of 
the biographies of the rough-tongued but really generously-minded 
physician mention when he came to Carshalton. The anonymous 
letter which so affrighted him, warned him neither to go to a dinner 
at the Greyhound at Croydon, nor **to his house at Hammersmith"; 
otherwise there is no mention of the Hammersmith property. 

John Fellowes, Esq., bought the old place from the executors, 
pulled it down, and built a new house. He also erected the present 
gates, laying out and planting the present avenue. At that time the 
existing avenue went straight down to the house through the middle of 
the field, and parallel to the drive of to-day. About fifteen or twenty 
years since the drain gullies were discovered. The depression in this 
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field still marks the line of the old roadway. Fellowes built a house 
consisting of a basement, ground-floor, and first-floor. In the high 
roof were dormers, the top was balustraded, and there was a glazed 



cupola. The old avenue was, 1 believe, planted with poplar trees. 
Carshalton House, as Fellowes left it, was an Eagle House, Mitcham, 
on a large scale. In the Painted Room at Carshalton there is still 
a panel which assuredly represents Fellowes's House, though the 
background is decidedly fanciful. I am the more moved to assert 
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this from the fact that in the front lawn during dry seasons traces 
appear of a large circle, and in the picture a large circular fountain 
appears. Moreover, too, the leaden water-pipes take on both sides 
the direction of the centre of this circular space. At the meeting 
held on August 7th, 17 12, Fellowes had been elected a Director 
of the South Sea Company. He subsequently became Sub-Governor. 
But I need not to write the history of this well-known and gigantic 
fraud. It is, however, curious to note that the Chairman was a 
certain Sir John Blunt, an extremely pious dissenter! Fellowes 
received a baronetcy in 17 19, possibly as a bribe — such things 
happened even in those days. After his death the baronetcy became 
extinct, and the estate and house were sold. They passed into the 
possession of Philip Yorke, afterwards Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, 
who died in 1764. 

The next owner was a certain Theodore Henry Broadhead. 
Broadhead, whose real name was Brinkwood, and who was of Dutch 
extraction, died in 18 10 at his residence in Portland Place. Brinkwood 
took the name of Broadhead from his maternal uncle, who left him a 
large property. He was Sheriff of Surrey in 1786. Broadhead 
removed the roof from Carshalton House, and added a top storey 
(the present one). He was, it is ascertained, in possession of the 
property in 1792, but between that and 1800 the place changed hands 
no less than three times. It was owned by the Honourable Thomas 
Walpole first, next by John Hodson Durand, and lastly by David 
Mitchell. John Hodson Durand was the son of John Durand of 
Woodcote Lodge, Surrey, an Elder Brother of the Trinity House, 
Director of Greenwich Hospital, and M.P. for Aylesbury, Plympton 
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Earl, and Seaford Young Durand married in 1788, within six weeks 
of his father's death, Miss M. A. Hassell, of Beddlngton. He was 
elected M.P. for Maidstone in September, 1802. Before his death he 
had sold Carshalton House. 



The rooms in Carshalton House are some of them very fine. 
Panelling of the date 1719 abounds, and some of the carving, notably 
that in the dining-room, is exceedingly good. Above the 6replace — 
a fireplace, by the way, carved and inlaid in coloured marbles — are the 
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arms of Fellowes : Azure, a fesse dancett^e ermine between three lions' 
heads erased or, murally crowned argent. The undercutting of this 
mantel, as well as that of the doors and cornice, is more than excellent. 
The Painted Room, of which I have already written, is very curious. 
Not only are the inside panels of the shutters decorated, but even the 
recesses into which they fold. One picture, viz., that above the 
fireplace, is on canvas ; all the rest are on panel. Between each 
frame are quaint designs in gold on a red ground, and for the most 
part consisting of Chinese figures. The library, with its fixed oak 
shelves, is a very fine room ; but perhaps the most elegant apartment 
is a drawing-room decorated in the classical style, all in carved wood, 
with an arcade of circular arches and fluted column plinths around 
three sides, while a pair of detached columns support an arch leading 
into a pretty coved and mirrored recess. Other coved and recessed 
rooms there are on the first floor; also a few panel pictures let into 
the walls, and several carved wooden fireplaces of more than ordinary 
merit. The ** Waterhouse " contains a wheel which drives pumps by 
which the house is supplied with water. Primarily the place was 
intended for a picturesque water tower, but the lower portion in old 
days formed an old-fashioned orangery or conservatory, while in one 
corner was a spacious marble bath, the walls, sides, and alcoves of 
which were lined with Dutch tiles in the most expensive manner. 
Near the head-spring of the lake or pond is a curious kind of stone- 
built summer-house, usually called the Hermitage. Leading out of 
this is an underground passage, which admits to a circular vault, 
in the sides of which are round-topped alcoves. 

When this Hermitage was built, in 17 19, the roof was covered 
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with thick lead on which earth was heaped and yew trees planted. 
These yew trees still flourish, and have some of them attained to a 
very great size. The spot is most picturesque, and I feel that 1 have 
done but poor justice to it in my description ; but there are some 
places about which from association it is not easy to write, and in 
this case my old home is one. 



Mr. Durand was a great sportsman, as who was not in those days 
in the coasts around Carshalton? He had a special fondness for 
cricket, and to the local club he presented a bowl, which was made to 
order by Wedgwood. This bowl, which bears the initials J. D., and 
the date 1796, has on its inner side a medallion shewing the game as 
then played. Now it happens that only two ceramic representations 
of eighteenth-century cricket are known to be in existence, and this is 
one of them. The particular value of the medallion in the bowl lies 
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in the fact that three stumps are being used. In those days the club 

had its headquarters at the Greyhound, where its property was kept. 

Falling into arrears for dinners, 

etc., the landlady seized the 

goods and chattels of the club, 

and this bowl was among them. 

From her it descended to a 

connection, the old parish clerk 

of Carshalton, by name Walte 

or Wayte, by whom just before 

his death it was' given away. 

Traditionally Mr. Durand was 

the last owner of Carshalton 

who drove a coach and six. 

Those who are interested in the manorial history of Carshalton, 
such as it is, will find it in various works on the county. I do not 
purpose here to enter upon its ramifications, still I must mention 
the Scawen family, who, during the eighteenth century, both at 
Carshalton and at Woodcote, filled a considerable space among the 
local aristocracy. Aubrey, in his history, unfortunately gives only a 
most brief account of the manor house now destroyed I will 
quote it. " Near the church stands a handsome old house belonging 
to Sir W. Scawen, and behind it a fine garden, adorned with fish- 
ponds and reservoirs of water; also a long pleasant walk of orange 
and lime trees, and a wilderness." The Beddinglon orange trees 
were, as we know, celebrated, but those at Carshalton seem by no 
means to have been to be despised. The remainder of Aubrey's notice 
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refers to Carshalton House, the building thereof, and the finding of 
skeletons when the new avenue was planted. I need not here do 
more than mention the engraved designs for the proposed park 
mansion, which were executed by Leoni ; it is strange that he 
should call the place Carshalton House, the residence of Thomas 
Scawen. How the wall and splendid gates were erected, and how an 
excavation for the foundations was made, but no house built, I need 
not narrate. Still I cannot but add a word of sincere regret at 
the untimely destruction of those magnificent hammered-iron gates 
within the last few months, through a fallen tree. This accident is 
a loss not only to the parish, but, if I may say so, to the county. 

From both Carshalton Park, and from the grounds of Carshalton 
House, streams proceed which are practically the main sources of 
the Wandle. There is in the village of Carshalton, near to the 
Police Station, a small pond, in one corner of which a copious 
spring of water rises. Some years ago this pond was by no means 
as clean as it ought to have been, and while in an unsavoury 
condition came under the notice of Mr. Ruskin, who, after obtaining 
leave from the Court Baron, announced his intention of clearing it 
and beautifying it. Designs were made by Sir Gilbert Scott for 
an elaborate fountain, and were approved. The waters were cleared, 
boulders from some distant county (Westmoreland or Cumberland, 
I think) were brought by rail and disposed around the edge of 
the pool, while trees and shrubs were planted and a rustic seat 
and bridge erected. Time went on, and no fountain was to be 
seen, the idea had been almost forgotten, when suddenly a stone 
tablet was erected bearing a most extraordinary inscription. This 
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inscription was for a while wonderingly yet actually attributed to 
Mr. Ruskin. Inquiring minds attempted an interpretation thereof, 
but with no success. A copy was then sent to Oxford, in the hope 
that an intelligible translation would be forthcoming from that seat 
of learning, but in vain. Suddenly from the wall the inscription 
vanished as mysteriously as it had appeared, owing, as ascertained 
later, to a firm request from an authoritative source. The solution 
is that an inhabitant had perpetrated a rather expensive hoax. 
Any other solution would unquestionably be uncharitable. Without 
fountain or tablet the pool remains to this day. 

Of the Scawen family one member, by the method of his 
death in 1775, gave occasion for a most sensational murder trial. 
He resided at Woodcote, and seems to have been not only a most 
notorious evil -liver, but devoted to quacks and quackery. About 
the year 1763, through the agency of a procuress, he obtained 
possession of a girl of fourteen, by name Jane Butterfield, whom 
he seduced, and who lived with him as his wife till his death. 
Miss Butterfield was beautiful, well educated, and most charitable. 
It was of course well known what her position was, but as appeared 
at the trial **she was received by the neighbourhood as if she was 
really Mrs. Scawen." Scawen made a will leaving her about ;^20,ooo. 
Some time subsequently he became seriously ill, and showed signs 
of mercurial poisoning. He was removed to Cheam, where he 
revoked his will and died. After an inquest Miss Butterfield was 
arrested, and brought before Sir Henry Fielding (author of Tom 
Jones) at Bow Street. In the dock her behaviour impressed every- 
body most favourably, but she was committed to Tothill Fields, 
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Bridewell, to await trial. The trial came on at the Croydon Assizes, 
on August 19th. Witnesses were called to prove not only motive, 
but malice. Miss Butterfield read a short defence. Rebutting 
medical evidence proved the habitual use of quack medicines by 
Mr. Scawen, and neighbours deposed to the excellent character 
and otherwise untarnished life of the prisoner. Lord Chief Baron 
Smythe summed up in a speech which lasted for an hour-and-a- 
half, after which the jury promptly found the prisoner not guilty. 
Friends, anticipating or hoping for this result, had a carriage and 
lodgings ready for the poor girl, but her progress thither was quite 
a triumphal procession. The tremendous applause in Court when 
the verdict was given was unparalleled ; outside, the mob unhorsed 
the carriage, and dragged it in triumph through the town. Callers 
at once flocked to Miss Butterfields lodgings, and speedily carried 
her off to a banquet at the George Hotel. At 6 p.m., after dinner, 
the ladies of the party started for London in postchaises- and -four, 
escorted by a crowd of gentlemen on horseback! Full details can 
be read of this extraordinary trial in the Ladys Magazine for 
August, "^775, and therein also appears a well-executed full-length 
engraving of Miss Butterfield, in the costume which she wore at 
the trial. 

I have often been puzzled to trace how the name of the village 
came to assume its present form. From the Aultone of the Survey 
it has been variously Crossalton, Kersalton, Cresalton, Case Horton, 
Cashalton, Carsalton, and Carshalton. The affix Cross is stated to 
have been derived from certain Cross Lands, whereon a cross stood, 
at the borders of Beddington and Carshalton. That this is really 
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the origin of the name I cannot but think, as the transition through 
Kers, Cres, and Case, to Cas and Cars is easy. True, the Carews of 
Beddington, who at one time owned lands in Carshalton, claimed 
that the name was, or ought to be, Carews-alton, a derivation I very 
much doubt. Personally I can remember when all old inhabitants 
pronounced the word Carshalton as if it was written Casehorton, but 
this method I hear is now disused. In 1637, in a state paper, I find 
the name Carshalton. Dr. Radcliffe, in 17 14, writes it Casalton. I 
had some recollection, of the place being mentioned in Smollett's 
novel Peregrine Pickle, and looked up the reference. This led 
further than I intended, but is not without interest, so I give 
my results. 

In the interpolated chapter, entitled *' The Adventures of a Lady 
of Quality,*' I found the following passage: **. . . and I renounced 
all state and grandeur, to live in a small house that I had hired at 
Casehorton, where I passed my time for two months in the most 
agreeable retirement with my dear lover." Now it is admitted by 
all Smollett's biographers that he was heavily paid to insert these 
scandalous memoirs in his novel. It is also known that their insertion 
greatly increased his gains by the sale of the book, so that he was 
doubly paid. The memoirs were those of the second Viscountess 
Vane, whose way of life in the middle of the eighteenth century 
had rendered her more than notorious. Three views regarding 
the authorship of the memoirs were current. One was that Lady 
Vane gave the outline to Smollett, who wrote up the chapter ; a 
second that Lady Vane wrote the whole herself; and a third that 
she wrote them to the best of her ability, handing her MS. to 
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Dr. Shebbeare to be put into shape. The last view is, I believe, 
the correct one. 

Now these memoirs, though of course in some degree ex- 
aggerated, are in the main accurate, and I found myself wondering 
if Lady Vane had any possible connection with Carshalton. She, 
I discovered, was the only daughter of Francis Hawes, one of 
the South Sea Directors ; and it is more than probable that 
in her youth the girl visited Carshalton, the home of Sir John 
Fellowes, the brother Director and afterwards Sub- Governor of 
the Company. Miss Hawes married first Lord William Hamilton, 
who died about eighteen months afterwards. Her second husband 
— and she did not long remain a widow — was the second and 
last Viscount Vane, great-grandson of the celebrated Sir Henry 
Vane. F*or the story of her adventures and amours see Pere- 
grine Pickle; but that work will not inform the reader that 
besides her shameless conduct she nearly ruined her second 
husband by her extravagance. She died in 1788, and was buried 
with much pomp by her long-suffering husband at Shipborne, where 
a grand monument with a lengthy inscription was erected to her 
memory. Lord Vane died in 1789. Now comes the curious 
part In the obituary column of the Gentleman s Magazine her 
obituary notice, or what purported to be her obituary notice, appeared 
with this difference, that she was called Lady Susannah F'ane. But 
there was then living a Lady Susannah Fane, who was by no means 
pleased to have the vices of the " Lady of Quality " attached to her 
name, even in an obituary notice. Consequently in a subsequent 
number the mistake was corrected, with apologies for the error. 
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Surely this blunder might have taught caution ; but will it be believed, 
on the monument at Shipborne the name was mis-spelt Fane, To 
give some idea of the depravity of Lady Vane, if her memoirs do 
not suffice, it is recorded that she had the shameless effrontery to 
personally present a copy of Peregrine Pickle to her husband, coupled 
with a request that he would read it ! 
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CHAPTER II. 



BEDDINGTON AND CROYDON. 



HERE are two roads by which Croydon may be 
reached from Carshalton. One, the high road 
which skirts the side of the little green at 
Wallington. leads through the picturesque sand- 
cutting at Beddinglon, where yet the Smuggler's 
Cave exists, and finally passes through Waddon 
to Croydon. The other, a far more rural and 
pleasant walk, traverses Beddington Park, runs 
close alongside Beddinglon Churchyard, and then 
by the bridle-path takes one to Waddon. For 
my pilgrimage I shall select the latter road. 
_ _ First, however, I must briefly allude to 

Wallington. That this now very modern place had not a little 
importance in prehistoric times, the relics and remains already 
unearthed sufficiently shew. Evidences of the Roman occupation 
of Wallington, Woodcote, and Beddington have been frequently 
discovered. Unfortunately it will, I fear, now be for ever impossible 
to determine either the limits or the extent of the Roman Station. 
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Similarly, at and near the same spot the Anglo-Saxons left their traces, 
chiefly in the form of graves. Now, in the face of such evidences, 
none can doubt the antiquity of Wallington ; and its former glory is 
merely a question of degree — a question not possible to be here 
discussed. There are, however, points connected with later times in 
Wallington which require some consideration. One of these is the 
vanished Church or Chapel, the other the still-existing vault, crypt, or 
undercroft, which yet remains at the Manor House. There appears 
to have been some little doubt as to when the chapel at Wallington 
was demolished. From an entry in the Gentlemans Magazine for 
1798 (p. 764), signed by J. P. Malcolm, an engraver, I can, I think, so 
far assign the date as to be between 1792 and 1798. Lysons, writing 
in 1792, tells us that ** In a field near the road is an ancient chapel, 
built of flint and stone. It has been new-roofed, and is now used as a 
cart-house and stable. The stone work of the windows is entire ; the 
east window has been stopped up, on each side of which is a niche of 
rich Gothic architecture ; and in the south-east corner is a third for 
holy water. The present proprietor was about to pull down this 
chapel, but was opposed in his intention by the parishioners." By a 
" third for holy water " Lysons meant a piscina. Mr. Malcolm, in the 
course of his paper, after giving a very graphic, nay, even picturesque 
description of Carshalton, or, **as it is absurdly called in its neighbour- 
hood, Casehorton," tells us that **the chapel at Wallington has been 
pulled down, notwithstanding the opposition of the parishioners, who, 
I find, were much offended at the proprietors first intention of 
removing it." In comparatively recent years the site of this chapel 
was discovered behind the brewery, and some of the stones which 
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belonged to it were found heaped up. It is noticeable that parts of 
the tracery of the windows were among the ddbris. The suggestion 
has been made that this was merely a private chapel attached to some 
manor house, but does not appear founded upon any sure basis. In 
all probability it was a chapel of ease to Beddington, for Beddington- 
cum-Wallington was the parochial name formerly officially used to 
designate the sister villages. 

The vault, crypt, or undercroft which I have mentioned, is the 
only existing relic of the ancient Manor House, which vanished about 
the same time as the chapel. This vault I saw some years since, and 
it has now been converted, I understand, into a furnace-room for a 
conservatory boiler, but structurally is reported to be unaltered. As I 
remember the vault, it was about nine yards long, five wide, and three 
high. Walls and vaulting were composed of chalk, the coved roof 
being strengthened by ribs of stone. The entrances to this vault 
were originally two in number, but when I saw it one was built up. 
The smaller entrance (an arched door) is in one corner, and slightly 
projects. It occupies one bay of the roof The larger archway, now 
blocked, projects much more, having, as it were, a semi-octagonal 
inner porch. This larger arch is in the centre of the opposite side of 
the vault to the other door, and the central rib is built in above the 
crown of its arch. In the end wall of the vault there is a small square 
locker recess. Architecturally the place may have a late fourteenth- 
century date assigned to it, and if this be correct, in all probability it 
formed part of the manor house of the Lodelaw family, who at that 
time were in possession of the manor. There is nothing whatever 
ecclesiastical in the construction of the vault — it is purely domestic 
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work. Other ^vaults there are in the county, notably at Guildford, 
where to one example at least, from a faded mural painting of the 
"Flight into Egypt" on its wall, an ecclesiastical origin may perhaps 
be assigned. But nothing points this way at Wallington ; and all 
theories to the contrary may be at once disregarded. 

I will now resume my pilgrimage along the banks of the Wandle. 
The road from Carshalton branches off to the left, a few yards beyond 
the Public Hall. Just at the fork in the road the Wandle water from 
Carshalton Park is conveyed underground in a culvert to form a 
mill-pond in the field beyond, and afterwards to join the main stream 
lower down. A few years ago along this road there stood one or 
two picturesque cottages, but these have vanished. At the foot of the 
slight hill — for here the road declines — and not far beyond the entrance 
gates of the Wallington Manor House, stands the brewery I have 
already mentioned. It was behind this brewery that the Wallington 
Chapel of old was situated. Next, nearly hidden by a high fence and 
half shrouded in trees, is to be seen a quaint old house, on one of 
whose chimneys there still exists a curious dial weathercock. The old- 
world garden belonging to this charming little house, with its tiny 
streams and pools, its old English wild borders, and divers straggling 
paths, is in the summer-tide indeed a restful spot. A contrast, and 
indeed a pleasant contrast, to smug villadom, or to the horticultural 
splendours to be found around the habitations of the successful and 
wealthy modern man. The waters within this garden come from the 
brewery, and likewise do those of the brooklet, which here runs beside 
the road — a brooklet which joins the main stream at the bridge below. 
Here, until I cut the river again in Beddington Park, I do not follow 
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its course. It has, however, been meandering through a garden on 
my right hand, partly by natural and partly by artificial waterways. 
Of this garden I need say nothing, for has not every yard of it been 
minutely chronicled in a rather ponderous tome, consisting of over six 
hundred pages — a tome moreover profusely illustrated by thirteen 
hundred woodcuts. Sufficient for this garden is the book thereof, and 
after all, including water, the area described is less than eight acres. 
I now enter Beddington Park, and make my way towards Beddington 
Church, and the Female Orphan Asylum hard by. 

Beddington Park was of yore the home of the Carews, but 
unfortunately knows them no longer. Originally there were in the 
parish two important manors, viz., those known as Home-Beddington 
and Huscarles. There were likewise other reputed manors, one of 
which possibly belonged to the Archbishop of Nazareth, though more 
probably he only owned a house, &c., in the place. It is, however, 
assured that an Archbishop of Nazareth was in possession of 
property in Beddington in the reign of Edward III. The Carews, 
a younger branch of a family settled in Pembrokeshire as far back 
as the reign of King John, at a place from which they took their 
name, were established in Beddington in 1350. The Carew of that 
date married Lucy, the only daughter of Sir R. de Willoughby, and 
widow of a Huscarle. Carew purchased Huscarle's manor, and thus 
united the two. By name Nicholas, he served as knight of the 
shire in 1362, and ten years later was Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
Edward III. appointed him one of his executors. Nicholas Carew 
died in 1391, and was buried in Beddington Church, between his 
brother s grave and the south door. Three generations succeeded, 
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all named Nicholas, though the second of these was not an eldest son. 
They served at times in the offices of sheriff of the county, and 
were elected knights of the shire. The fourth Nicholas Carew died 
in 1466, leaving a son, a minor. This son died young, and the 
estates, now very large, passed to a Richard Carew, a cousin. 
Richard Carew was knighted at Blackheath in 1497, acted as Sheriff 
of Surrey in 1501, and was Lieutenant of Calais under Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. He died in 1520, and was buried at Beddington. 
To him succeeded the great man of the family, the celebrated 
Nicholas Carew. This Nicholas had been associated with his father 
in the Lieutenantcy of Calais as early as 1 5 1 3, and the grant contained 
a clause giving survivorship. In that year, at Th^rouane, his royal 
master as a mark of favour presented him with a **coat of rivet." 
1514 saw Carew married to Elizabeth Bryan, the daughter of 
Thomas Bryan, Vice- Chamberlain to Queen Katherine of Arragon. 
He was at this time Squire of the King's Body and Cup- Bearer 
(Cypherer), with an annual pension of 30 marks. The date of 
Carews knighthood is not certain, but he is mentioned as a knight 
in 15 17, when he officiated as Cypherer at the grand banquet held 
in honour of the ambassadors from Charles of Castile at Greenwich. 
In 15 18 he was Knight of the Royal Body, and was appointed 
Keeper of the Manor of Pleasaunce in East Greenwich, and Park 
Ranger there. Carew was a favourite, and had many enemies as 
such, hence he seems on one if not two occasions to have fallen 
a victim to hostile intrigue. In the same year he, in company with 
other young men about the Court, suffered temporary banishment. 
On this occasion the method of making his disgrace known to him 
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was possibly by Royal neglect on the bowling green. The family 
story, which places this event later, and ascribes the execution of 
Carew to revenge for an impertinence to the King, is probably 
mythical. Carew knew well what he was about. Having steered 
through so many dangerous shoals and quicksands into high favour 
at Court for so many years, it is hardly likely that he would have 
publicly and verbally insulted his master, and that master the 
despotic Tudor, Henry VHI. But the cloud soon blew over, as 
we gather from a letter, dated 1618, sent by Pace to Wolsey : 
** Mr. Carew and his wife be returned to the Kings grace — too 
soon after my opinion." During this year Carew served as Sheriff 
of Surrey and Sussex, and was placed on the Commission of the 
Peace. 

In May, 15 19, he was again in trouble at Court, and was again 
banished therefrom. Still, though his exile was mitigated by an 
annuity of jC^og 6s. 8d., derived from the revenues of Calais, his 
departure was "sore to him displeasant." All was well again a few 
months later, for we find Carew, in gorgeous raiment, one of those 
who held the lists at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

By the end of 1520 he had surrendered his Calais appointment, 
reserving a pension of ;^ioo, and he had also resigned his annuity as 
Cypherer. Immediately afterwards he was despatched with important 
letters to Francis I., and on his return received ;^ioo. The next year 
sees him on the Grand Jury which found a true bill against the 
unfortunate Buckingham. More honours were heaped on him, and 
in July, 1522, he was appointed Master of the Horse. The same day 
a grant was made to him of the Manor of Bletchingley, in Surrey. 
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Fifteen months later Carew was sent to the North to give counsel to 
the Earl of Surrey, then in command of the forces despatched to repel 
the threatened invasion. In 1527 he accompanied the mission which 
carried the Garter to Francis I. On his return he was granted an 
annuity of fifty marks. Between this date and 1529 he served as 
Sheriff of Surrey and Sussex, and was elected M.P. for the former 
county. His next important mission was to Bologna, whither he 
went on an embassy with two others. 

In February, 1531, Henry VIII. paid Carew a visit at Bedding- 
ton for the purpose of hunting. Now it is quite true that at this time 
Anne Boleyn frequently accompanied Henry on his excursions. She 
had been his mistress for some time, there is every reason to believe. 
At any rate, wherever she went she was ** hated and reviled" of the 
people. Even as late as May, 1532, women clamoured to Henry to 
take back Katherine, and ** spake insultingly of Anne Boleyn." 
Carew was known as at heart a partizan of Katherine ; his subsequent 
conduct, though open to question, shews this. The opinions of the 
Foreign Universities on the subject of the marriage with Katherine 
were not read at Court until March 30, 1531. All things being 
considered, it seems more than ever improbable that Anne Boleyn 
accompanied the king on his visit to Sir Nicholas Carew. In 1532, 
much against his will, Carew was sent to France to prepare a meeting 
between Francis and Henry — a meeting intended to promote the 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. Sir Nicholas would have hindered the 
match had he dared. He did not dare, and so obeyed his instructions. 
Willingly would he have been absent from the Coronation, but feared; 
so, making a virtue of necessity, appeared at the tourneys held in 
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honour thereof, and tilted with the rest. But of the skill, and, 
moreover, of the attractive power of the man, there can be little doubt. 
So favourably did he impress Francis with his abilities and deport- 
ment, that the French king, on two occasions, not only solicited the 
Garter from Henry for Carew, but on the second coupled with his 
request a desire that Carew should be Chancellor of the Order. 
Henry promised the Garter to Carew when a vacancy should occur, 
but informed Francis that the King of Scots was Chancellor. The 
promise was kept, and Carew received the Garter on April 23, 1536, 
being installed on May 21st. Once more only does Carew appear 
at a grand function, viz., at the christening feast of Prince Edward, 
which was celebrated on October 15th, 1537. Thirteen months 
afterwards Lord Montague and the Marquis of Exeter were sent 
to the Tower. In December, 1538, they were tried, and found guilty 
of treason. Carew was a member of the Special Commission which 
was appointed to receive the indictment. On Valentine's Day, 1539, 
he was arrested for complicity in the misdeeds of Exeter. March 3rd 
saw him beheaded on Tower Hill. The story told by Hall about 
Carew s ** goodly confession both of his folly and superstitious faith** 
on the scaffold is not reliable ; the addition about the Bible-reading 
of his jailer, one Thomas Phelips, is even less so. Carew died a 
Catholic. Down swooped the King upon the estates at Beddington 
and elsewhere. The manor house was entrusted to the care of Sir 
Michael Stanhope, whose inventory of goods and chattels there is 
extant and full of interest. It has been printed more than once. 
Among the books is a Gower, Confessio Amanits, *'a great book of 
parchment lined with gold of graver's work," which heads the list. 
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What would not this copy be worth in these days ? Sir Nicholas 
was buried, not at Beddington, but at the church of St. Botolph, 
Aldersgate. The estates at Beddington were next granted to a 
certain Walter Gorges, who died in 1553, when they were regranted 
to the then Lord Chamberlain, Lord D'Arcy of Chiche, in exchange 
for some other lands. When Queen Mary came to the throne, she 
took a re-conveyance from Lord D'Arcy of all the Carew lands given 
to him by her late half-brother. Francis Carew, the only son of the 
late Sir Nicholas, entered the service of Queen Mary, and from her 
re-obtained possession of his lands — the attainder had already been 
reversed. Francis Carew prospered, and became a great favourite 
with Elizabeth, who twice, viz., in 1599 and 1600, visited Beddington 
Park. 

Now the question arises. Which Beddington Park did she visit? 
Was it the first, second, third, or even fourth house on the site? In 
the days of the Willoughbys and Huscarles there must have been a 
manor house here of some kind, in which the original Carew dwelt 
when he united the manors. How long did this house last ? Fuller 
says that the Sir Nicholas Carew executed in 1539 built a manor 
house there. But the beautiful and ancient lock, still preserved, and 
of which I shall have more to say later, is unmistakably of the date of 
Henry VH. So also is the roof of the hall, as far as I can judge. 
Perhaps Fuller mistook the son for the father, and the hall and roof 
belong to the second manor house, which, as I take it, was erected 
between the years 1466 and 1509. If the hall roof is any criterion, 
this must have been a splendid mansion, and worthy of a better fate 
than demolition. But Francis Carew, in the time of Elizabeth, and 
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before his house was a century old, pulled it down, and built a new 
one, preserving only the old hall. He died unmarried in 161 1, and 
left his estates to Nicholas, the youngest son of his sister Anne, 
who had married a Throckmorton. Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, on 
succeeding to the estates, took the name and arms of Carew. He 
died in 1644, having suffered in pocket through being a Royalist. He 
was followed by his son Francis, who became a K.B., who was also a 
Royalist, and was also mulcted by the Commissioners for compounding. 
Sir Francis died in 1649. 

In the days of Queen Anne the manor house was again 
demolished, with the exception of the hall, and a new one built. 
This was the work of a Nicholas Carew created a baronet in 17 14. 
Sir Nicholas sat in Parliament for Surrey in 1722, and died four years 
later. To him succeeded his grandson, Nicholas Hacket Carew, who 
died in 1762, and . was the last male of the direct line. To his 
unmarried sister Catherine Sir Nicholas left Beddington for life, on 
condition that she did not marry. Catherine Carew died at the age 
of twenty-seven. Now the estates were left in tail male to three 
different sets of people in succession, and it happened that the heirs 
died off, so that on the death of Miss Carew, Beddington passed to a 
distant cousin, one Richard Gee. Richard Gee died unmarried in 
1 8 16, having in 1780 eissumed the name and arms of Carew. He left 
Beddington to the widow of his brother, a certain Mrs. Ann Paston 
Gee, who. was also childless. Mrs. Gee, on her death in 1828, 
bequeathed the property to Admiral Sir Benjamin Hallowell, g.c.b., 
who assumed the name and arms of Carew. Sir Benjamin died in 
1834, and was succeeded by his son, Captain Charles Hallowell. The 
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estates were sold in 1865. A part of the park became a sewage farm ; 
the remainder was preserved ; while the remains of the house, 
purchased for charitable purposes, rebuilt, became the Female Orphan 
Asylum. 

Admiral Sir Benjamin Hallowell .Carew was a most distinguished 
naval officer. He was born in Canada in 1760. Entering the navy 
when very young he found himself a Lieutenant in 1783, and a 
Commander in 1790. His close connection in naval matters with 
Lord Nelson will probably be within the recollection of my readers, 

« 

and the amount of hard fighting that Hallowell saw was considerable. 
He will be remembered as the man who, with, it is averred, a rather 
grim intention, sent to Lord Nelson a coffin made out of the mast 
of the Orient, Hallowell was a man of huge size and enormous 
strength, and according to tradition once put a stop to a mutiny 
on board the Swiftsure by a free use of his fists. In June, 18 15, 
he was made a K.C.B., and in 1819 Vice- Admiral. During the 
next few years he was Commander-in-Chief on the coast of Ireland 
and at the Nore, becoming an Admiral in 1830, finally being 
advanced to G.C.B. in 1831. 

The house built by Sir Nicholas Carew in 1709 was hardly 
finished before one wing was destroyed by fire, and remained in 
ruins till 1865. The house before its latest adaptation formed three 
sides of a square. Across the fourth side was a handsome railing, 
and hammered -iron gates. These gates, minus the coat of arms 
which formerly surmounted them, are still in existence, but in a 
different position. Now they stand at some distance in front of the 
house, their former place being occupied by a corridor. After some 

£ 
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search I found the missing coat-armour of the Carews in one corner 
of the quadrangle, leaning against the wall. The shield, with its 
many quarterings, is cast in thick lead, while the crest and supporters 
are made of copper plates hammered into a hollow shape, and joined 
together over a framework of iron. The arms of the Carews are : 
Or, three lioncels passant in pale sable. I have already mentioned 
the existence of a very fine roof in the Great Hall. It is most 
wonderful that, considering the pulling about to which the old 
place has been subjected more than once, this roof should remain in 
so perfect a state. There are too, at either end of the Hall, two 
carvings (? plaster). One at the south end represents the coat- 
armour of the old family with supporters, that at the north end 
shows a trophy of arms of a most varied description. The huge 
fireplace used to be beneath this, but is so no longer. At the 
very top of this trophy, and balanced on a spike, is one of the 
genuine helmets which belonged to the Carews. How this also 
has escaped is little short of a miracle. 

The celebrated lock, of which I have given an illustration, is a 
most splendid example of locksmith s work. It is no longer affixed 
to the main entrance door, but is preserved in a sort of frame against 
the wall. From the coat armour the date can be fixed as between 
1485 and 1509, for the supporters are those of Henry VII., viz., a 
dragon and a greyhound. The scutcheon, curiously inverted, by the 
way, covers the keyhole, and when the knob (a man s head) is turned, 
slides down to enable the key to enter. It is somewhat odd that the 
fleurs-de-lis in the first and fourth quarters are one above two, instead 
of two above one as usual. Seeing that the lock is of foreign 
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workmanship for a certainty, and of French make almost as surely, 
the mistake in the coat of ancient France seems the more inexplicable. 
With regard to the twisted flanking pilasters on the lock, it is curious 
to note that the arms of Henry VII., carved upon a house in Exeter, 
are flanked by twisted pilasters almost exactly similar, and lacking 
only the central band. The body of the lock is formed of tracery, 
which seems to be composed of two pierced steel plates one behind 
the other. This arrangement both strengthens the lock and elaborates 



the ornamental details. The whole lock has been thickly and 
handsomely gilt. Unfortunately the old works have vanished, and 
the present spring and catch are modern compared with the case. 

By permission I wandered along the terrace and round the old 
garden. Facing the garden front of the Asylum is a wide terrace, 
at the ends of which are fine hammered-iron gates, evidently erected 
in the earlier part of the eighteenth century. Beyond, in the distance, 
is a waterfall, artificially contrived, and fed by the Wandle. In the 
garden I found a curious relic of the taste of old times in the shape 
of a summer-house, the walls, floor, and roof of which are composed 
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of mosaics. This, I regret to say, is rapidly going to ruin. Already 
there is a hole in the roof and the ceiling. Among the decorative 
designs worked into the panels I found the crest of the Carews, a 
rather curious one, viz., out of the round top of a main-mast, set 
about with palisadoes or, a demi-lion issuant sable. 

Of the Female Orphan Asylum I feel bound to say a few words. 
This excellent institution was founded at Lambeth in 1758, incorpo- 
rated in 1 800, and was removed to Beddington in 1 866. The children, 
who are fed, clothed, and educated, are specially trained for domestic 
service. In these days, when there is such a need for domestic 
servants, it seems strange that the efficacy of the institution, as far as 
the number of admissions goes, should be crippled even to a small 
degree by lack of funds. To put it plainly, more annual subscribers 
are wanting. That the number of these shews yearly a steady increase 
is satisfactory, but it would be far more so if additional subscribers 
enabled the Committee to fill every bed. Roughly speaking, an extra 
;^iioo annually is required, and I sincerely trust it may be speedily 
obtained. My visit of exploration to the Asylum, I may say, interested 
me greatly, apart from the antiquarian and historical associations of 
the place. Two points in particular, beyond the general appearance 
of care and good management, both in children and house, struck 
me. One was the excellent handwriting, the other the beauty of 
the plain needlework — for plain needlework can be beautiful, though 
it seldom is. 

The Church of St. Mary at Beddington stands close to the 
Asylum garden wall, so that the old churchyard lay only on the south 
side. A new graveyard was added some few years since at the west 
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end, but divided from the old one by the road leading to the Asylum. 
It is worth noting that when pipes were being laid down in that road 
some years ago, a small and very much battered leaden coffin was 
found several feet below the surface, and about fifty yards to the south 
of the churchyard wall. I saw the coffin the day after it was found, 
and also inspected the place where it was excavated ; but I was 
unable to detect traces of any other interment. On the broken lid 
of this coffin was a rude cross. It does not seem probable that 
the churchyard ever extended as far as this spot. Yet how is one 
to account for the burial of a child in a leaden coffin in such an 
unwonted position ? 

At Beddington Church there are but few visible tokens of archi- 
tectural antiquity, and the points worthy of notice may be summed up 
in the Carew Chapel, the chapel screen, the pulpit, the misereres and 
stalls in the chancel, and the tombs. Four restorations have taken 
place since 1829, during one of which the tower was partly rebuilt, and 
during another a north aisle added and new nave roof, to be followed 
by a last costly effort in 1869, when everything that could possibly be 
changed or painted was changed and painted. Even a grand series of 
corbels did not escape, but (to quote a building paper) the *' carvings" 
were " improved in character " ! No doubt the effect was very " nice " 
when it was all finished ; but to resume. At the time of the Survey a 
church existed at Beddington ; but in the present building there are 
no visible traces of any work older than the time of Richard II., and 
no record exists of the demolition of the earlier edifice. The Carew 
Chapel, now private property, and, by the way, exceedingly simply 
and well restored, dates from 1520. It was founded by Sir Richard 
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Carew, the father of the great Sir Nicholas. He lies buried therein 
beneath an altar tomb. The brasses belonging to this tomb are 
unfortunately gone ; but luckily the extremely beautiful vine and 
grape border in the canopy remains. Amid the modern splendours of 
Beddington this fine example is sometimes overlooked. A brass of 
an earlier Carew and his wife is in the chancel. It is that of Nicholas, 
and Isabella his first wife, and bears date 1433. The canopy of this 
brass is a very good one, the coat armour interesting, the inscription 
almost entire, and only one shield missing, viz., that of Isabella 
Delamar : Gules, two lions passant argent. The Jacobean monument 
to Sir Francis Carew in the chapel was erected by his nephew, Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton, who, it will be remembered, succeeded to the 
property. This monument bears an effigy of Sir Francis, and also of 
the Throckmortons. Throckmorton married Mary, the daughter of 
Sir George More, of Loseley. The heraldry on this tomb is very 
interesting, but the blazons are too numerous to give here at length. 

It is curious to reflect that the headless body of the great Sir 
Walter Raleigh narrowly escaped being buried at Beddington. As 
a matter of fact, arrangements were made by his widow to do so. 
She was Elizabeth, the niece of Sir Francis Carew, and daughter of 
Sir Nicholas Throckmorton. Raleigh s only legitimate son by her, 
named Carew, was born in the Tower of London. To lovers of the 
grotesque may be recommended the painting at the west-end of the 
north aisle. The scaly blue devils, and twisty vermilion flames 
thereon, are in their way perfect! It may be interesting to mention 
that a fine portrait of the celebrated Admiral Sir John Leake, a 
resident in Beddington in 17 10, now hangs in the drawing-room of 
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the Trinity House, E.C. The altarpiece which he gave to the 
church at Beddington was removed, I believe, not so very many 
years ago. A reredos, subsequently erected, has been replaced by 
something more modern in mosaic. This is not the place to relate the 
curious changes which have occurred in matters of ceremony and 
observance within the church during the last half century. One fact, 



however, may be noted, viz., that the church door, always open by 
day since 1864, is now carefully locked 

Passing from the churchyard, where, by the way, there is a 
quaint tomb bearing the name of an unknown man, one " Honest 
Robin," I proceed towards Croydon. My road leads me along the 
garden wall of Beddington Park, and close to one end of an avenue 
of trees. This avenue, though still known as " Ladye Walk," is not 
so in reality. The original avenue was ruthlessly felled in 1835, so 
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that the name of Ladye Walk or Queen Eh'zabeth's Walk does but 
perpetuate a local tradition. 

At the end of the park garden wall I was sorry to miss some 
small but ancient brick cottages, which only a few years back stood 
there. Alas ! they are gone ; and I feared the same fate might have 
befallen an old house at the corner of the road, and which I for years 
remember as the Beddington Post-office. It was luckily unchanged, 
save that its official character had departed, and I give a sketch of it 
Turning over the leaves of the large " Graingerized " Manning and 
Bray in the British Museum, I found therein a sketch in watercolours 
of this same house, taken in 1769 by Captain Grose the antiquary. 
Seemingly a century and a quarter has not altered the plaster- fronted 
bracketted old place in the slightest degree. Here the road, until 
Waddon is reached, runs the whole way within a few feet of the 
river; a picturesque road it is too. At first the path is on a raised 
causeway, the passage for vehicles and horses being through the 
water. The quaint old mills half-way have been removed, to be 
replaced by new ones, or I should gladly have sketched them. 
Failing that view, however, I selected a bit of the river hard by, 
and here give the result. Passing onwards, I presently come to 
another pretty view on the river, near to the Waddon flour mills, 
at which place there is a bridge, near which again a rather wide 
stretch of water forms on one side of the road the mill-pond, on the 
other a pleasant little lake. And now in a few minutes I am standing 
beneath the walls of the rebuilt Church of St. John Baptist, the parish 
church of this modern borough. The history of the antiquities of this 
fabric in former days has been more than once treated exhaustively; 
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nay, more, the very charred remains of the monuments have been 
carefully and elaborately illustrated. All must be familiar with the 
disastrous fire in 1867, which destroyed the noble old building. I can 
remember only loo vividly the sad event. I shall therefore neither 
re-tell the story, nor shall I further advert to the new church, except 



to remark that if all restorations and rebuildings were as well done 
there would be little to complain of and far less to deplore. Oddly 
enough the owner of the Manning and Bray, which I have already 
referred to, had thought well to insert in his Volume XII. a water- 
colour drawing of the "new stove" for Croydon Church. Little did 
the collector, Mr. Richard Percival, of Islington, think that this stove 
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was going to destroy the building in which he evidently and justly 
took so much pride. 

Close by the Church, and abutting on the south-east corner of 
the south aisle, stands all that is left of the Archiepiscopal Palace, 
in days of yore known as " Croydon House." This was the 
favourite country house of the Archbishops of Canterbury from 
the earliest times. How Croydon was held by Lanfranc we read 
in the Survey, but whether he had a house there or not none 
seem to be able to state with certainty. But between the death of 
Lanfranc in 1089, and the accession of Robert Kilwardby in 1270, 
a house of some kind must either have been erected, or else the 
first Croydon House was the work of Kilwardby. This Arch- 
bishop resigned on being created a Cardinal in 1279, and, it is 
stated, took the registers of the Archbishops to Rome, whither he 
retired. Still, there was a Norman building on the site of Croydon 
House, in my opinion ; and for this reason. Grubbing about in the 
oldest and most ruinous part of the building I found beneath the 
level of the ground, embedded in a stone wall, no less than four 
pieces of Norman zigzag moulding. More there may be, placed 
face inwards in all probability, but the four fragments, which I was 
delighted to find, are almost sufficient, I think, to establish the fact. 
They will be found near the old stair, and close by the opening of 
one of the old palace sewers — a sewer which has, of course, been 
magnified into an underground passage. Archbishop Peckham, the 
successor of Kilwardby, held an ordination at the Manor Chapel in 
1283. This shows that there was a chapel. Early in the fourteenth 
century the domestic offices of the manor house — wooden buildings — 
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were repaired, as were the stables, sheep-pens, and stalls for oxen. 
Thrice between 1368 and 1374 were ordinations held in the chapel, 
but of the other buildings, and of any augmentation thereto which 
may have taken place, there is no record. Suddenly in the time of 
Archbishop Courtenay we find a "Great Hall" had arisen at the 



manor house, for there in solemn state the Archbishop was invested 
with the pall, May 4th, 1382. To Archbishop Courtenay the house 
owed a second chapel, built under the privy chamber, near the 
garden. This is rather strange, for chapels were not wont to be 
located beneath other rooms. Still the Archbishop held therein 
an ordination. May 28th, 1390. He also built a new granary, with 
a room above it, and a wall to the churchyard. 
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Next in succession was Archbishop Arundel, who was elevated to 
the primacy in 1397. He built a new stable, probably erected the 
noble Guard-room, and also added an oratory. Thus we have two 
chapels and an oratory within the precincts at the same time. Arch- 
bishop Chicheley, the successor of Arundel, did not increase Croydon 
House, but he did complete the rebuilding of the parish church — a 
work which had been commenced by one of his predecessors, viz.. 
Archbishop Courtenay. The bulk of the property of Chicheley went 
to found the noble College of All Souls at Oxford. It should, however, 
be mentioned that he built the still-existing Lollards' Tower at 
Lambeth. After Chicheley came Stafford, and it seems more than 
probable that the present Great Hall was the work of this Archbishop. 
If he did not entirely build it, he certainly greatly repaired it and 
beautified it. My own opinion is that the Hall is Stafford's work, 
except the porch, which, as I take it, is the sole relic of the Hall in 
which Archbishop Courtenay received the pall in 1382, t.e.^ more than 
sixty years before. Croydon House was now practically complete, 
the subsequent building operations being those concerned with 
alteration and restoration rather than augmentation. 

In the days of Archbishop Bouchier, that is from 1454 to i486, 
record remains of repairs, which mainly took the shape of re-roofing 
with tiles, but there is also mention of placing jewels above the altar 
in the chapel. The next two Archbishops, viz., Cardinal Morton and 
Archbishop Warham, do not appear to have spent money on Croydon 
House. It is, however, noteworthy that a relic of Warham remains 
in the shape of his tomb in the parish church. Cranmer did a little 
in the way of reparation. Cardinal Pole, during his two years' 
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archiepiscopate, does not seem to have done anything, neither do 
Parker nor Grindal. The last-named, it is noteworthy, by permission, 



retained Croydon House as his residence after his resignation, and 
died there in July, 1583. Whitgift. the celebrated Croydon Benefactor, 
seems to have been the first to designate Croydon House as Croydon 
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Palace. With both Whitgift and his successor Abbot, Croydon was a 
very favourite residence. How the foundation of Whitgift in Croydon 
influenced Abbot in his similar benefaction to Guildford is well known. 
It may be remarked that on the accession of Abbot the palace was 
completely hidden in trees — trees which he cut down. Archbishop 
Laud repaired the glass in the east window of the chapel, a circum- 
stance which was mentioned at his trial. It appears that one Browne, 
'*his joiner," was called upon to give evidence. This he did 
reluctantly, to the effect that by Laud s direction he had repaired and 
made right an old broken crucifix in the end window. It was in this 
chapel that Laud, on August 24, 1628, was engaged with the Bishops 
of Winchester, Ely, and Carlisle, together with " My Lord's Grace " 
(Abbot), in the consecration of Bishop Montague for Chichester. 
During the ceremony a messenger arrived bringing news of the 
murder of Buckingham by Felton. This we learn from Laud's diary. 
The messenger, tradition relates, made his way right up to the altar 
rails, and handed his missive to Laud across them. Laud was 
Archbishop from 1633 till his execution in 1645. During the time 
of the Parliament the estates of the Archbishopric were of course 
confiscated, Croydon Palace among the rest. Its materials were 
valued and offered for sale. 

The estate fell first into the hands of the Earl of Nottingham, 
and afterwards into those of Sir William Brereton, who, it is related, 
turned the chapel into a kitchen. This may be true, but I doubt it, 
for there is no trace of the most needful requisite, viz., a fireplace. 
Possibly it was one of the other chapels which was thus desecrated. 
Brereton was born in 1604. He was a native of Cheshire. From his 
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diary we learn that he travelled much during 1634-5 through England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Holland, and the United Provinces. He also 
therein displays a strong religious bias — of course on the Puritanical 



side. Created a baronet in 1626-7, he was elected M.P. for Cheshire, 
his native county, in 1627, and also represented it in 1639. During 
the wars he saw a great deal of service, and was successful as a 
commander in most of his military operations. On the conclusion 
of the Civil War he received various posts and grants as a reward. 
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among them being Croydon. Here he died in April, 1661. The 
desecration of the chapel story is on the authority only of a pamphlet, 
The Mysteries of the Good Old Cause, published in 1663. Tradi- 
tion relates that his body was taken in a coffin to be buried in the 
Handforth Chapel in Cheshire, but that, carried away by a flood, 
it never reached its destination. Whether this is true or not it is 
impossible to say, but the fact remains that the Handforth register 
contains no entry of his burial. 

On the Restoration Archbishop Juxon repaired the chapel, and 
made it again in a condition to be used for service. His coat-armour 
and that of Laud both appear on the stalls therein. The Palace, 
however, never seems to have completely recovered from the damage 
and neglect in Parliamentarian times. True, Sheldon and Tenison 
lived there, and so did Wake. The last named, however, found the 
place in a very dilapidated condition, and requiring repairs amounting 
in cost to ;^I400, and this sum he demanded from the executors of 
the late Archbishop. Perhaps it was some of this money which he 
expended in rebuilding the Long Gallery at the Palace. The original 
builder of the Long Gallery is not known, but that one existed is 
ascertained from the fact that in 1587 Sir Christopher Hatton was 
appointed Lord Chancellor therein, and received the Great Seal. A 
relic of this historic room also remains in Lambeth Palace Library. 
This is nothing less than a pane of glass, upon which, in the hand- 
writing of Laud, is scratched, " Memorand. — Ecclesiae de Micham, 
Cheme, et Stone cum aliis fulgure combustae sunt. Jan. 14, 163^. 
Omen avertat Deus." 

Archbishop Herring, whose accession took place in 1747, dearly 
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loved Croydon House, and spent money both on repairs and furniture. 
In 1780, by Act of Parliament, Croydon Palace and the estates were 
vested in four trustees, with power to sell. The sale took place on 
October lo in that year, the purchaser being Mr. Abraham Pitches. 
Mr. Pitches paid ;^2520 for the Palace, the outbuildings, six acres of 
land, and certain water rights. A few years later this historic old 
residence of the Primates was converted into a bleaching ground and 
washing factory. In 1886 Croydon Palace was in a terrible condition 
of decay. Much of it had been pulled down, while the rest, after 
being used for so lengthy a period as a factory, was in a state 
more easily imagined than expressed. The remains, however, were 
bought, and they have been judiciously repaired. Croydon Palace 
is now used as a Middle Class School for Girls, an institution 
which, though young, appears to be eminently and most deservedly 
successful. I should here like to acknowledge the kind way in 
which the Lady Superior permitted me to refresh my recollections 
of the Old Palace, and to take such notes as were needed for the 
purposes of this book. 

I will now notice the present state of the buildings remaining to 
us, prefixing to my remarks a few particulars as to those portions now 
destroyed. Of the large courtyard or quadrangle, formerly occupying 
the space north of the Great Hall, the last relic, an arch, was 
demolished a few years ago. Reference to the prints and drawings in 
Mr. Percival's Collection gives us some idea of the appearance of the 
buildings, and also of the Porter's Lodge and Gateway. The north 
side of the quadrangle was occupied by the Porter's Lodge, a building 
of at least four stories. Diamond patterns appear on the outer face of 
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the brickwork of all but the orround floor, which is apparently stone. 
The windows are flat -arched and single on the ground floor, but 
above are in pairs, with, of course, a label. On the left hand 
of the old flat -arched gate is a smaller and more pointed door. 
Through the archway the range of what used to be servants* rooms is 
visible. This I obtained from a watercolour dated 1808. Another 
watercolour shews the outer face of the servants rooms, with its very 
numerous brick gables and chimneys. Round the entire precincts, 
and indeed of such an extent as to include the parish church and 
churchyard, there were streams of water. Fishponds and stews were 
situated on the south side of the quadrangle, and without its walls. 
If one engraving is to be credited, a small stream passed through the 
quadrangle itself, for therein two men are depicted fishing. A print, 
dated 1808, shews a portion of the buildings which formed the 
continuation of the Hall, and which joined on to its east gable at the 
porch. Doubtless the removal of these so weakened the east gable as 
to cause practically its collapse in 1830. Of the stables no trace 
remains, and to the removal of the inner gate arch of the Porters 
Lodge I have already alluded. Of that which, for lack of a better 
term, I shall call the underground portion of the Palace, it is not easy 
to form any very definite conclusion as to its plan. Here and there 
are a few arched stone doorways. In one corner are the relics of a 
circular stone stair, while near to this are the fragments of Norman 
carving. The machinery used for the bleaching factory was chiefly 
erected in this half-cellar, half-basement, and to this the almost total 
wreck must be ascribed. The little courtyard beneath the Guard- 
room windows has been but little changed, if an old lithograph 
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is to be believed. Strangely enough I have not succeeded in finding 
any old print of any portions of the interior, except the Chapel and 
the Hall. 

The Guard-room is a splendid apartment, fifty feet in length 
and twenty-two in width, the fireplace being in the centre of the 



north side, and opposite to the oriel window. When I saw it in r886 
the fireplace, dating probably from the time of Juxon, had a shattered 
picture stretcher in a broken frame above it : two or three tattered 
fragments of canvas even then adhered to it. Between this fireplace 
and the end of the room panels had at some time been rudely painted 
on the wall. I spent several days in the Palace while it was empty and 
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desolate, and among other things cleared off from the wall a portion 
of this painting, I was led to do so from certain indications at the 
edges. With the aid of a palette knife I removed the top coat, and 
found that there was a mural painted decoration of earlier date 
beneath. I drew attention to it at the time, but the matter was 
probably forgotten. At any rate, the whole has now been painted 
out. It has been stated that the walls of the Guard-room were once 
panelled. I doubt this much ; at any rate, the panelling would have 
been of very late date. Most probably the mural decorations were 
in tempera, over which doubtless tapestry was partially hung. The 
coved roof of this fine room was probably originally entirely of 
wood. Now, however, between the heavily - moulded ribs plaster 
has taken its place. The corbels are very 
beautiful indeed, the heraldry which they 
c display being the chief reason for ascribing 

the building of this charming Guard-room 
to Archbishop Arundel. The Guard-room opens into a rather 
low and irregularly-shaped room. This was, I should imagine, the 
Archbishop's Withdrawing- room. Here the panelling is compara- 
tively modem. Above this, and once opening, as I take it, on a 
gallery overlooking the Guard -chamber, is a room with a plain 
but interesting timber roof. Originally, perhaps, this gallery was 
approached by a stair, and I incline to the opinion that the With- 
drawing-room beneath occupied the entire space to the roof. 

I now come to the Great Hall. This is stone built, with the 
exception of the modern east wall. In length it is nearly fifty- 
six feet, and in breadth thirty- eight The roof, a very fine 
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one, is in four bays ; the south wall is pierced by four windows, 
the north by three. It is stated that there was formerly an east 



window. The roof is in its original state, except that three massive 
tie-beams have been added sometime or other, probably for safety. 
Here the corbels, somewhat similar in type to those of the Guard- 
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Guard-room, are composed of angels bearing carved scutcheons. The 
corbels in the Guard-room show uncrowned figures, while those in 
the hall are crowned, and on their scutcheons the original though 
faded colouring still remains. The treatment of the wings of these 
figures is specially worthy of notice. The hall fireplace must have 
been in the centre of the floor, but the louvre has disappeared. 
A dais extended across the west end, but no relics of it remain. 
A gallery, supported by a screen, I should consider occupied the 
east end of the hall, and this screen stood out as far as the western 
extremity of the Porch. This Porch, which is certainly older than 
the hall, has a vaulted entrance, and above it is a small parvise 
chamber, which communicated with the gallery. In the quadrangle 
old prints show two curious obelisks facing the porch. One coat of 
arms on a corbel, like many others, I have unsuccessfully attempted 
to identify. It is blazoned as follows : Quarterly — i and 4, Gules, a 
chief or ; 2 and 3, Chequy or and azure, a chief of the second ; 
over all a bend or. Some of the shields were cut at the time the 
hall was repaired, one even as late as the days of Juxon, for it 
bears the see of Canterbury impaling his coat : Argent, a cross 
gules between four Moors heads, affront^ proper. The doorway 
at the dais end of the hall is interesting, and near it stands a 
remarkable piece of carving, the original intention of which does 
not seem quite apparent There is some tradition that this once 
formed part of a stone seat of honour or throne. It consists of a 
shield, bearing the supposititious arms of Edward Confessor, impaling 
ancient France and England quarterly. This shield is supported 
by angels, while above it is a covered crown, over which again is 
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a canopy. Beneath the shield is another angel holding a scroll 
(inscription now illegible, but reported to have been ** Dne salvum 
fac regem "). There is also a shield with the arms of Stafford, 
viz. : Or, in a bordure engrailed sable, a chevron gules charged with 
a mitre of the first. This Stafford shield, according to an old print, 
formerly stood high up on the eastern wall. 

The present staircase of the Palace, which leads from the hall 
door to the Guard-room, dates from the time of Elizabeth, perhaps, 
though it may not be so old. The Long Gallery is now divided into 
small rooms, and bears no traces of antiquity. Externally the brick- 
work of the Long Gallery is fair in type, and the projecting porch is 
almost picturesque ; but the work at the west end of the Chapel, as 
seen from the parish churchyard, is far more so. 

The Chapel is situated to the north-west of the Great Hall, and 
runs parallel to the Guard -chamber. It is approached both from 
within the Palace and also from the churchyard. One Palace door 
admits at the east end, while an entrance from the churchyard leads 
into the ante-chapel. This ante-chapel is screened off from the main 
chapel, and possesses a curious carved gallery pew. Obviously the 
ante-chapel was constructed because the building is not regular in 
form. This unsightly difficulty is overcome by the screen. The 
gallery pew communicates with the private rooms within the Palace, 
and the occupants thereof could command a perfect view of the altar • 
across the top of the screen. Stall heads at both ends of the Chapel 
bear the arms of Laud and Juxon ; those in the middle division are 
however not heraldic. The shield in the middle of the gallery pew 
bears Canterbury impaling Laud. Just within the screen door on the 
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south side is a canopied seat or throne for the Archbishop. At the 
crown of each of the dividing rib arches, heraldically painted shields 
in faded colours are yet to be discerned. It is curious to note that 



with the exception of one angel playing a lute, and one shield bearing 
the emblems of the Passion, all the decorative carving is heraldic. 
One more room, a small one, needs notice. It is the room from which 
the Chapel is reached, and is remarkable for the curious half-panelled 
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coving which at one end circumscribes its height. Behind this room a 
little oratory for household prayers has been fitted up by the school 
authorities. 

In the streets of Croydon now-a-days there are no ancient 
houses left. Still, it is but a 
year or two ago since the 
picturesque but eminently dis- 
reputable Middle Row, a para- 
dise for common lodging-house 
keepers, and the haunt of piano- 
organ grinders, was pulled down. 
True, a little of the pent-house 
in Surrey Street is still visible, 
and one double-gabled house far 
down the High Street may yet 
be viewed. Luckily, however, 
the interesting Hospital of the 
Holy Trinity, founded by Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, has been spared, 
despite the agitation for its re- 
moval. John Whitgift was a . ctfet'iiiJ'^S^S^SBsBlii^^ "'^^ 
Yorkshire man, and belonged He»pnft». »' ^^a Metv '?Rf(«iTif. 
to a family both old and fairly wealthy. He was born in 1530 
{circa), and was educated at the Augustinian Monastery of Welhove, 
of which his uncle was then abbot. The life of Whitgift has been 
more than once written, and I do not propose to insert it here, but 
merely to deal with his benefactions to Croydon. 
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The Hospital of the Holy Trinity was begun in 1596, on 
February 1 7th, and was completed on February 29th, three years 
later. The accounts for the building, which 
are still extant, show that its cost was 
^"2716 IIS. I id., and that the operations 
were supervised by Samuel Finch, the 
Vicar of Croydon. Bancroft, Bishop of 
London, and Watson, of Chichester, assis- 
ted the founder at the Dedication Festival 
on July 9th, 1599. The present buildings 
have, of course, been restored, but not in 
such a way as in the least to destroy their character. The arch- 
way — very modest in proportions com- 
pared with the stately turretted gate 
of Abbot's Hospital, Guildford — admits 
one into the quadrangle. In the wall 
at the entrance there still remains the 
original iron alms - box, from which, 
during the three months ending Sep- 
tember 29th, 1602, no less a sum than 
" iiij*'- viij'- iij''* " was taken. Opposite 
to the entrance on the ground floor is 
the common hall, above which is the 
room known as the " Great Wainscotted 
Chamber." This is a very beautiful 
little room with a noble fire-place, having in its central panel the 
arms of Canterbury impaling Whilgift. In the windows there are 
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one or two panes of old glass. The centre of the room is occupied 
by the " ffaire drawing table " of the original furniture list. One 
of the ancient stools is also preserved. In a case opposite to the 



6replace a most interesting collection of deeds and documents is to 
be seen, and I was also once most kindly permitted to inspect the 
original MS. entry book of the inmates. On the first page of this 
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is the signature — Jo: Cantuar — of the noble old founder. There are 

also preserved in the room some quaint mazers, a silver cup, and a few 

^ other relics. On the table lies a great 

^^j'o ■■ V oi^rU u.myyf' : ^ trcaclc Bible, from which, unfortu- 

./•-.^ . -A 1 nately, the damaged New Testament 
was removed when it was rebound 
several years ago. A few ancient benches and a fine old many-locked 
muniment chest complete the furniture of this charming room. 



The Chapel is in one corner of the quadrangle, and is very 
small indeed. Still it is in its original state, or nearly so. The 
accounts for its rough seats are extant. It was wainscotted in 1640. 
Thomhill, the Archbishop's chaplain, glazed the east window at a cost 
of £11 1 6s. 8d. A picture of the founder hangs therein, as also does 
one of his daughter. In the chapel of Grey's Almshouses in Taunton 
I likewise found a founder's picture ; but between the chapel of Grey's 
Almshouses, Taunton, and that of Holy Trinity, Croydon, there is 
indeed a great gulf fixed. The latter is well cared for and reverently 
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used, the former perhaps the shabbiest place of worship conceivable. 
That quiet little Whitgift can artistically compare with the grander 
Abbot's Hospital at Guildford I cannot for a minute suggest. But it 
must be remembered that the Holy Trinity ~ 

Hospital at Croydon was the prototype of 
the more wealthy and extensive foundation. 
Archbishop Abbot studied with the utmost 
care the statutes and plans of his predecessor, 
and having more money, produced a nobler 
and more highly decorated range of buildings. 
Both Whitgift and Abbot were great men, 
and for the most part were good men — 

according, at least, to the lights of their age — but both may be con- 
victed of intolerance. Yet Whitgift never burnt a man, while Abbot 
strained the law to procure the condemnation of Legatt and Whit- 
man in 1614. Still, as far as the county of Surrey is concerned, for 
their generous, charitable, and educational foundations, the names of 
John Whitgift and George Abbot will be for ever revered. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PURl.EY, LIMI'SFIELD, TANURIDGE, AND GOIJSTONE. 

HE ten miles of road which 
intervene between Croydon 
and the charming village 
of Limpsfield, though pic- 
turesque, enough as far as 
scenery is concerned, do 
not pass through a district 
which is of much interest, 
either historically or from 
an antiquarian point of 
view. At first, and indeed 
until South Croydon is 
passed, the road traverses a suburb in which the villa -residence 
predominates. Presently matters begin to improve, and by the time 
that Hurley is reached it is almost country. Of Purley there is but 
little to say; still some brief mention needs to be made of John 
Home Tooke, author of " 'Kxea Tnepoevra," a philological work 
better known by its second title of T/ie Diversions of Pitrley. 
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John Home — for he assumed the name of Tooke later in life — 
was bom in 1736. He was the son of a poulterer in Newport 
Market. Probably with a view to sending his son into the Church, 
the father gave John Home a good education. Eton succeeded 
Westminster, and was followed by St. John's, Cambridge, where 
young Home took his degree in 1755. But his personal predilections 
were in favour of the legal profession, and it was only after 
considerable pressure that he took Holy Orders. Later on he was 
ordained priest, and his father purchased for him a chapelry at New 
Brentford. That Home was eminently unfitted for a clerical life is 
admitted ; he in fact took no pains to conceal either his distaste or 
his contempt for his office. 

Desiring in 1771 to take his M.A. degree at Cambridge, Home 
found himself opposed by Paley. The opposition however failed, 
and the degree was granted. A year later Home resigned his 
chapelry, and endeavoured, as far as might be, to unfrock himself. 
He now commenced to study the law, and unsuccessfully endeavoured 
to get called to the bar. A certain Mr. Tooke, of Purley, to whom 
Home is said to have given legal assistance, died in 1774, and left 
a considerable sum of money to the lawyer ex-parson. Home there- 
upon assumed the name of Tooke. His legacy was somewhat of 
a disappointment, for the amount thereof turned out to be far less 
than was anticipated. In 1786 Home Tooke published the book 
"'E-Trea Trrepoevra" by which he acquired no inconsiderable amount 
of literary reputation, though the criticisms were by no means 
unanimously favourable. Of his political career the less said the 
better, for no passage therein redounds to his credit. He lived a 
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life of perpetual paper warfare with his contemporaries, and warfare 
of a most acrimonious character. Twice unsuccessfully a candidate 
for the representation of Westminster in Parliament, he ultimately 
sat for the pocket borough of Sarum from 1801 till the dissolution 
in the next year. Even then his right to sit, as being still a parson, 
was challenged. The Government, however, did not feel disposed 
to make a martyr of Tooke, contenting themselves with the intro- 
duction of a bill which would prevent clerical members of the House 
in the future. The trial of Tooke for high treason, which followed 
on his committal to the Tower, had nearly made a " martyr " of the 
man on a former occasion. 

Home Tooke died at Wimbledon in 181 2. He left his property 
to his illegitimate daughters, and desired to be buried without any 
religious ceremony in his garden. Wisely, however, his executors 
did not carry out his request ; an ordinary funeral took place at 
Ealing, and the property at Wimbledon was sold. The accounts 
of the character of Home Tooke differ much, and it is not easy to 
arrive at an estimate of his virtues, even if he possessed any. Of his 
vices there is unhappily abundant evidence. One other fact only 
needs to be mentioned ; viz., that Home Tooke was among the 
many political writers to whom was attributed the authorship of the 
Letters of Junius, 

Passing on my way I was not long in reaching Warlingham, 
where the old church, with its distemper painting of St. Christopher, 
is the only thing of interest. Personally, however, I prefer the treat- 
ment of the same subject, which is to be found on the north wall 
of the church of Layer Marney, in Essex. The country hereabouts 
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is very beautiful, even in winter. For some distance the road lies 
between two lines of railway. High ground backs the line on the 
right, while away on the left wooded combes, yew-dotted hedges, 
banks clad with gorse or juniper, and the distant Surrey landscape, 
meet the view. A valley just before Woldingham is reached is a 
particularly fine one, and were it not cut into two portions by the 
railway would be as picturesque in its way as any spot in this district 
of the county. Next, the woody ground which forms Marden Park 
comes in view, and near it some high and rather bare downs. 
Marden Park, it will be remembered, was in former days the resi- 
dence of the Evelyns, but the old house has now vanished, being 
unfortunately burnt a few years since. William Wilberforce, from 
the fact that letters extant of his are dated "Marden Park," would 
seem to have resided for a time at the old house. In the gardens 
of the fine new mansion there exists a relic of the past in the shape 
of an urn -crowned marble pillar, erected by Lady Clayton, wife of 
the then owner of Marden, to the memory of Thomas Firmin, the 
philanthropist. There is also a statue to Sir R. Clayton. 

Firmin was a native of Ipswich, and was born in 1632. 
Apprenticed to a mercer in London, he after a time commenced 
business on his own account, with a capital of ;^ioo, at a shop in 
Three Kings Court, Lombard Street. Of his various schemes for 
the benefit of the poor and needy it is impossible here to give a 
detailed account Suffice it to say that they chiefly took the form 
of establishing factories to find employment for hands during times 
of trade depression, and one only was pecuniarily successful. Firmin 
also, though his orthodoxy was much questioned, appears to have 

G 
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greatly assisted young clergymen to preferment, and it is stated that 
there was not a divine of note in those days with whom he was not 
on terms of intimacy. Tillotson, the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
his especial friend. In 1676 the condition of the prisoners for debt 
engaged the attention of this excellent man, s^nd besides freeing 
several hundreds by the payment of various small sums of money, 
he through influence obtained acts of grace which freed many more. 
Firmin acted as an amateur visitor of prisons, and successfully waged 
war against harsh and extortionate gaolers. When the French 
Protestant Refugees came over in 1680, Firmin gave them great help 
in the establishment of their trades and manufactures in this country, 
and acted as distributor of much of the money which was collected 
for their relief. 

The philanthropy of Firmin was publicly recognized by his 
election as a Governor of Christ's Hospital, to the improvement of 
which institution he devoted much time and care. Firmin died on 
December 20th, 1697, and was buried in the cloisters of Christ's 
Hospital. He has worthily been styled the ''almoner-general to 
the metropolis." It should be noted that Sir Robert Clayton, of 
Marden Park, was Firmin's closest friend and co-labourer in many 
of his philanthropic schemes. 

Sir Robert Clayton, who purchased first a moiety and subse- 
quently the whole of the Marden Park estate, from Sir John Evelyn 
in 1672, was also a distinguished man. Sprung from nothing, for 
he was one of several children of a poor man at Bulwick in 
Northamptonshire, Clayton was apprenticed to an uncle, a scrivener 
in London, by name Robert Abbot. The name Clayton was 
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originally Cleton, at least so the future Sir Robert signed it in 1648. 
Clayton passed through quite the full civic career, being in turn . 
alderman, sheriff, and Lord Mayor. As sheriff he was knighted in 
1 67 1. It is recorded that his **Show*' as Lord Mayor was 
particularly grand, so much so that a pamphlet was published 
describing it. As a politician Clayton was the bulwark of the Whig 
or Protestant interest. He sat as member for the City in 1678-9, 
in 1679, and in 1 680-1. To the last parliament which was held at 
Oxford, in company with the other three City members, Clayton went 
in great state, followed by a crowd of be-ribboned supporters, whose 
cry was ** No popery, no slavery." In 1685 Clayton failed to be 
elected for the City, but sat in the Convention Parliament four years 
afterwards, and until the end of his life remained a member of the 
House, sitting either for Bletchingley or for the City. Clayton died 
in 1 707, leaving no children ; his wife had pre-deceased him two 
years. Both are buried in Bletchingley Church, where a gorgeous 
monument exists to their memory. Of his great and charitable 
deeds may be cited his handsome gifts and benefactions to Christ's 
Hospital and to St. Thomas's. The vast estates of Sir Robert 
Clayton passed by will to his nephew, William Clayton, of Ham- 
bledon, Bucks, who was created a baronet in 1732. Contemporary 
accounts tell us that Clayton and his wife were noted for the grandeur 
of the banquets and entertainments which they were wont to give, 
both at Marden Park and at their palatial town-house in the Old 
Jewry. That Clayton, a wealthy scrivener who aimed at a peerage 
and did not get it, was a target for the shafts of political opponents 
is not to be wondered at, and among other attacks may be mentioned 

G 2 
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his appearance in Absalom and Achitophei, Part II., in which he 
figures as "extorting- Ishban." 

Wandering along the pleasant Surrey roads, after a while I 

reach the picturesque village of Limpsfield, and tarry to explore it 

before proceeding to Titsey. Limpsfield is mentioned in the Survey 

as possessing a church, and, it may be remarked, the entire place 

formed a portion of the endowment of Battle Abbey. Of the original 

church there are now no traces. The present building, which is 

dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, has some portions which may 

possibly be assigned either to the early part of the thirteenth or to 

the last years of the twelfth century. But there are features in this 

small and by no means architecturally beautiful Church which are 

noteworthy. Firstly, the tower is in an unwonted position, being at 

the east end of the south aisle, and moreover has had its ground-floor 

converted into a chapel. Of this conversion relics remain to the 

present day in the shape of a late piscina, and also a bracket, which 

last no doubt once sustained the statue of some saint. By the way 

the bells in the tower are old and of considerable interest. On the 

north side of the chancel is a chantry chapel. In the wall of this 

chapel is a fair piscina, and also the curious piece of carved stone 

of which I give a sketch. The chancel itself presents two or three 

peculiarities, as will be seen from my second 

illustration. In the east wall, and close to 

the ground, are two recesses, one on the 

south side and the other immediately 

behind the centre of the altar. That these 

were both aumbreys I have great doubts, and should be inclined to 
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believe that the central recess was used either as a safe deposit for 
church plate or else as a reliquary. But, according to the lists extant 
of the Limpsfield Church goods at the date of the Reformation, the 
parish was most scantily supplied with vestments and plate, and there 
is no mention of relics. Of the recesses in the south wall the most 
easterly one is a small window opening close to the ground-level 
outside ; next comes a piscina, above which, and close to the string 



course, is a small aumbrey ; then a recess, possibly a sedilium ; and 
lastly another puzzling flat-arched recess, which in comparatively 
recent times was used as a vestry door, though it is now built up. 
There seems to be some conflict of opinion as to whether the Gresham 
Chapel is to be located in the chantry or beneath the tower. Manning 
and Bray are in favour of the tower site, but the Greshams were 
assuredly buried in the chantry. In tombs and monuments the Church 
is very destitute of interest. The modern recumbent effigy of the 
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thirteenth Lord Elphinstone, which stands in the south-west corner 
of the church, is apparently kept swathed in a sheet to preserve the 
marble from dust. A curious way indeed of perpetuating the memory 
of a man is this. Externally there is nothing to say of Limpsfield 
Church save that another Elphinstone monument exists beneath the 
west window, which it is to be hoped will not be taken as a model 
for imitation elsewhere. 



Limpsfield village is both picturesque and interesting. One 
group of cottages, formerly Limpsfield Court House (Manor), not 
far from the church, I felt bound to sketch, owing to the presence 
of quite a typical timber and plaster projecting hipped gable. Else- 
where in the village street I found much to interest me — the butcher's 
shop for instance, with its projecting upper story, the beam supports 
of which are disposed fan-wise. A good example of this radiating 
arrangement of beams existed in the recently demolished Middle 
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Row in Croydon. Unfortunately the front ground-floor wall of the 
Limpsfield house has been rebuilt, and in such a way as to almost 
hide the corner post on one side. The interior of this house, which 
I was most kindly permitted to explore, is curious. The back 
staircase still retains its original balusters, but the front has been 
modernized. I, however, discovered the balusters which had been 
removed thence in an upper room, where they had been converted 
into a sort of open passage screen. In the lower rooms the heavy 
beams are interesting, from the fact that on them the chamfer 
terminates in precisely the same ornament as on the beams of the 
house known as Detilens, to which I shall next refer. 

Detilens, a quaint name by the way, of which the origin does 
not appear to be known, is internally worth careful consideration. 
Externally, unfortunately, it has suffered to such an extent from 
bemg refronted as to have lost almost every trace of its real age. 
Examined from the road, one would date the house back to about 
1780, whereas 1510 to 1520 would be nearer the truth. My 
application to the occupier of the house to be allowed to inspect 
the interior was acceded to with the greatest kindness, and I here 
desire to offer due acknowledgment therefor. 

The present entrance hall of Detilens is roofed in with worm- 
eaten beams and planking of the rudest description — nay, it is almost 
a matter of wonder that they have happily been permitted to survive 
in these restoring days. There is an old flat-arched doorway in the 
hall in its original position, and which is certainly not of earlier date 
than the sixteenth century. According to tradition the house dates 
from the reign of Richard II. There may have been a house on 
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the site in those days, but it certainly was not the house which now 
exists. Of the ground-floor rooms it would occupy too much space 
to write in detail, as it would be needful to discriminate between 
the original woodwork and that which has been imported — a difficult 
matter. For instance, in one fireplace I counted woodwork of seven 
different dates. But it is of the present drawing-room — ^the Solar 
of the Detilens of the early sixteenth century — that I shall write more 
particularly. Here we have a singularly interesting room on the 
first floor, with an open roof supported by a fine example of a king- 
post. A heavy and slightly-arched beam crosses the room at quite 
a low height and sustains the king-post. The flat-arched fireplace 
has in one of its spandrels the pomegranate badge of Henry VHI. 
In one corner of this room is a small panelled door, which leads to 
another part of the house. The floor of this solar is sustained by 
massive oak beams of the same size, and with the same chamfer, as 
those in the butchers shop hard by. Now, in the face of this fact, 
how is it possible to support the tradition that this floor was put 
in rather more than a century ago, aiid that the solar was not a 
solar, but an ordinary great hall open from the ground-floor to the 
roof? Can any other example be shewn of work done "rather 
over a century ago," in which antique beams were accurately either 
copied or introduced second-hand to support a floor, and a fireplace 
of the unmistakeable date of Henry VHI. inserted in the thus 
formed upper chamber.'^ It should be noted that the fireplace in 
the room beneath has a fire-back of Sussex iron, of the date of 
Elizabeth, and that, as far as I could ascertain by investigation, the 
brickwork of the chimneys and flues is original. These I inspected 
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on a level with the solar. In an upper bedroom at the Woolpack 
in Coggeshall, Essex, about two years since, I saw a king- post 
similar to that at Detilens, but of a smaller size and of a rather 
more ornamental character. 

From Limpsfield to Titsey it is but a short walk, and I speedily 
found myself standing within the new Church there. Usually I do 
not care to explore new churches ; but I had heard pleasing accounts 
of Titsey, and moreover I wished to inspect the relics of the Gresham 
tombs, removed thither from the older churches, now vanished. To 
be brief I may say that my expectations were more than fulfilled, 
and that, modern though it be, the little church at Titsey is well 
worth a visit. Of antiquities in the interior I found several. A 
few old tiles have been collected and preserved in the chancel 
steps — they are of ordinary design, still it is well to keep them 
safely. Near the pulpit is the matrix of a brass. In a mortuary 
or memorial chapel on the north side, the property of the Leveson- 
Gower family, I met with several fragments of monuments belonging 
to the Greshams, from whom they are descended. In the east wall 
is an interesting portion of a finely- carved frieze. On a brass are 
the effigies of a man, his wife, three sons, and three 
daughters. There are also two scutcheons, one bearing 
the Gresham coat : Argent, a chevron ermines between 
three mullets pierced sable ; the other shewing : Quarterly 
— I and 4 (Gresham) ; 2 and 3 : Azure, a fess dancett^e §>di£3^A^. 
ermine between six griffins' heads erased or (Ipswell). This little 
chapel has an elegantly vaulted roof, and contains several memorials 
to members of the Leveson-Gower family, viz., an altar tomb to the 
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memory of the founder of the church, Mr. \V. Leveson-Gower ; 
another altar tomb surmounted by an eftigy to the memory of his 
widow; while a tablet on the north wall bears a medallion portrait 
in low relief of Mr. Ronald \V. Gresham Leveson-Gower. Within 
the sanctuary are two other relics of the old church, in the shape 
of two very mutilated body-stones with crosses, of which one is in 
addition charged with an estoile. On the north wall of the nave, 
at the western end, there is a large mural monument to Sir John 
Gresham, who died in 1643, ^^^ ^^ wife. Dame Elizabeth, who 
survived him for twenty-one years. 

Not far from Titsey Church, and standing within an extensive 
park, is Titsey Place, the mansion of Mr. Leveson-Gower. This 
estate, of the owners of which a fairly complete record remains since 
the date of the Survey, passed into the hands of the Gresham family 
in 1535, being then purchased by Sir John Gresham. A portion of 
the estates were sold subsequent to the civil war, but part of them 
were recovered. There was a baronetcy in the Gresham family, 
which is now extinct The original manor house fell into ruins after 
the troubles of Parliamentarian days, and was mainly pulled down, 
portions only of the old building being retained. Luckily some of 
the fine carving from the old mansion was preserved, and adorns the 
present house. Originally Titsey Church stood in its proper place — 
i.e. near the manor house. This church dated from the twelfth century, 
but was barbarously pulled down by the last baronet. Sir John 
Gresham, in 1776. Tradition relates that the baronet objected to the 
close proximity of the church to the house. Anyhow he demolished 
the church, and inclosed the graveyard in his grounds, sparing only 
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a few tombs. Sir John then erected a new and, according to all 
accounts, a terribly ugly church a short distance away. It is this 
church which Mr. Leveson-Gower replaced on a new site by the 
present pretty little edifice. The story of the Greshams is so well 
known that I will not here recount it, but must refer the curious on 
the subject to works already published. It is a fact worth noting 
that both Titsey and Limpsfield have been the scene of Roman finds 
in recent years. At Titsey a villa was uncovered in the park, and 
a large quantity of fragments of pottery, etc., were unearthed. The 
find was interesting, from the fact that Roman remains in Surrey 
are by no means as frequent as they are in some counties. The 
Limpsfield find consisted of broken pottery, of which quite a 
large heap was discovered on the breezy pine-dotted common above 
the village. 

From Titsey I made my way to Oxtead by the side of the park. 
On my right hand are the wooded heights beneath which Titsey 
Place nestles. Through the valley a little brook crosses the park, 
while on the left hand the opposite hill is crowned by the Church 
Missionary Society's Home for Children. The road at this point 
however is not remarkably interesting, and I was not sorry to round 
a small knoll, where by the way there stands an oak tree with 
a curiously twisted lattice of roots, and soon afterwards to reach 
Oxtead. 

Oxtead I cannot call an interesting village ; still its Church is 
worth a visit, and thither I betook myself. It is dedicated to St. 
Mary, and though plain in exterior, from a distance along the road 
to Tandridge has quite a picturesque appearance ; at least this 
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was my impression when subsequently I took a parting look back 
towards Oxtead. 

Entering the Church by the south porch I could not but notice 
the ruined stoup therein — a by-no-means common sight in this county. 
Above the arch on the outside are two mutilated shields in quatrefoils 
and a small square-headed niche. There is also a niche above the 
inner door arch. The interior of the church, which has been con- 
siderably restored, is certainly curious. A rood stair leads up from 
the south aisle, and is complete. I noted that in the arched doorway 
one of the old hinge hooks yet remained. Fragments of an old arcade 
are also visible. From the chancel a curious slanting passage com- 
municates with the north aisle, and here there are a piscina and the 
remains of an old arch. Beneath a sort of gallery in the north 
transept I found a fine old iron chest of what is often called the 
" Armada " type. The lock of this chest is very complicated, and 
is an excellent example of the locksmith's art of the date. Oxtead 
Church contains several brasses, two of which I regretted to see 
placed north and south instead of east and west as originally. There 
can be no excuse for this kind of thing. Beneath a recessed arch 
on the north side of the sanctuary is evidently an Easter Sepulchre. 
Many of the Hoskins family lie buried in Oxtead Church, and to one 
member there is a monumental brass near the organ. I may also here 
mention that a monument to Sir Edmund Hoskins, serjeant-at-law, 
exists in Carshalton Church. The Hoskins, an old Surrey family, 
are now represented by Mr. C. Hoskins- Master, of Barrow Green 
House. The arms of Hoskins are : Per pale gules and azure, a 
chevron engrailed or, between three lions rampant argent Those 
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of Master are : Azure, a fesse embattled between three griffins' heads 
erased or. 

From Oxtead I walked towards Tandridge, having on my right 
a high range of chalk hills. I skirted the railway on my left, and then 
passed beneath a bridge. The weather was not such as to make 



walking an unmixed delight, and half-melted snow mixed with mud 
made my onward progress the reverse of pleasant. The aspect of the 
landscape was most wintry ; living creatures were nowhere to be seen, 
save that on the bare boughs of an oak tree a few miserable rooks 
were clustered, hoping perhaps for better days. Hop-poles stacked in 
pyramids in one place amid the snowy surroundings, suggested a 



harvest-field in black and white. Here it was that I took a backward 
glance at the squat crenellated tower of Oxtead Church, backed by 
the high-wooded ridge towards Limpsfield, and found it far from 
unpicturesque. On my right presently was what would be in summer 
a pleasant valley, with a stream coursing through its meads. It 
was apparently a well-wooded private park. Farther on, on the 
left hand, where the road branches off, a pretty conical knoll 
breaks the line. Next, the road crosses the river, in which, on 
either side, a number of dams produce a series of artificial cascades, 
and the view down the valley to the left is fair to see. Presently 
I reach Barrow Green House, the residence of Mr. Hoskins- 
Master. Here at the corner near it I find a quaint old farm-house, 



known as Barrow Green Farm. It is built partly of brick and 
partly of timber and plaster, with a barge- boarded gable and 
dormer. As the pattern of one of the barge -boards is uncommon 
I give a detail sketch of it. This farm dates from the seventeenth 
century. Of one side I give an illustration, and the timber and 
plaster bracketed projection from the tile-faced front has furnished 
me with the initial vignette to this chapter. The old place has, 
however, been very considerably pulled about at various times ; still 
it is picturesque even in its present condition, and well worth illus- 
trating. Barrow Green House is a large square mansion with three 
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parallel gable-ended roofs. Its date I should suppose to be late six- 
teenth or early seventeenth century, but subsequent alterations give it 
in front the appearance of a building erected during the reign of Anne 
or George I., probably the latter. I was informed that the interior 
contains some fine carving, and should much have liked to have 
inspected it. Such however was my travel-soiled condition that I had 
not the face to make an application for permission. Rather unex- 
pectedly in the parish of Oxtead one meets with a tributary of the 
Med way. It is stated that a spring in Titsey Park used formerly 
to flow into the same river, but that it now is dry. Hitherto I have 
made no allusion to the Pilgrims* Way. Traces of it are to be found 
both in Oxtead and in Titsey, but I shall reserve what I have to say 
on the subject until later. 

Resuming my walk I presently arrived at Tandridge, where both 
church and churchyard are interesting. The Church of St. Peter, 
Tandridge, is quaint in shape, with a wooden tower supported by 
huge beams, like pillars, which are visible within the church. The 
roof of the nave is continued over the aisles, and light is ad- 
mitted by dormers. The most curious point in the church is that 
the eastern half of the chancel is skewed internally but not ex- 
ternally. This chancel, I take it, marks the extent of the original 
edifice. Tandridge Church, as far as the chancel is concerned, 
is undoubtedly Norman ; and, in fact, a plain small Norman door 
was recently discovered in its north wall westward of the skewed 
portion. The rest of the church is of much later date, and has been 
in recent years well restored. I understand that a Saxon date has 
been suggested for the timber tower, but cannot myself agree to 
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the suggestion. Of the four massive oak pillars which support the 
tower three were at the restoration found in a bad state, and were 
repaired by underpinning. It is curious to know that as far back 
as the reign of Henry VIII. a man by will left a sum of money 
to repair three of the tower pillars, which even then were in an 
unsatisfactory condition. In the vestry, nailed to the wall, are two 
handsome brass coffin plates belonging to members of a branch of 
the Clerk family (Pennycuick, co. Edinburgh, baronets). The arms 
are : Or, a fesse chequy azure and argent, between two crescents 
in chief gules and a boar's head couped in base sable. The crest 
is a demi-huntsman winding a horn ppr. ; over it the motto " Free 
for a blast" The supporters are not engraved on the plate. One 
shield impales : Argent, on a fesse humetty gules three leopards 
faces or (Brabourne). There is also in the vestry the royal arms 
well carved in oak of Georgian date. Just outside the north porch 
door lies the half of an old body-stone bearing a cross in deep relief 
This is a relic of Tandridge Priory, on the site of which, or near the 
site of which, a modern house bearing the same name has been 
erected. But few persons can visit Tandridge Church without 
pausing to admire the singular beauty of the grand old yew tree, 
which seems for ages to have been spared from ravage by storm 
and snow. 

Given a fine day, the view from Tandridge is very extensive, 
stretching as it does over the fair sunny landscape. As a village 
Tandridge can boast of more than one fine mansion ; and the 
beautifully -wooded grounds of Tandridge Court are well worth 
visiting. Close by the church is a deep gully whose banks are now 
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tree-clad. This is nothing else than the old coach road — a terrible 
place to get through it must have been, one would imagine, in bad 
weather. 

Between Tandridge and Godstone the road is hardly interesting ; 
luckily, however, it is not long. At Godstone in one respect I met 
with a disappointment, for I failed entirely to obtain an entrance 
into the Church. Now there were therein certain things which 1 



particularly desired to see. and my failure was on that account all 
the more annoying. 

Godstone village is a very picturesque place, abounding in 
inns — as a matter of fact all of them ancient buildings. One, 
known as the Hare and Hounds, stands on rising ground rather 
back from the road and fronted by chestnut trees, a sign - post 
with its swinging sign, and a tall flagstaff Others, quaint and 
tile-fronted, known as the Rose and Crown and the Bell, are at 
the other end of the village, while between the two extremes and 
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facing the pond and green is the ancient and well-known White 
Hart, now dividing its only sign — one face thereof bearing the 
arms of the Clayton family. Now the White Hart claims to 
have been a hostelry since the days of Richard II,, and indeed a 
portion of the building is traditionally of that date. This may be 
so, but I personally doubt the authenticity of the tradition ; and 
certainly, after prolonged and careful examination, I was unable to 



detect any part of the house which was older than the reign of 
Elizabeth. But of Elizabethan work there was a good deal in 
evidence, both inside and out The finest part of the house un- 
doubtedly is the ceiling of the large room, which is heavily beamed 
and planked. But the whole hostelry is of the good old-fashioned 
order, which I for one delight to meet with in the course of my 
rambles, I here give an illustration of some rude distemper mural 
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painting of fair design, which was recently discovered behind some 
panelling of Queen Anne date in one of the rooms. A few fragments 
of this have been preserved, and one of these I sketched. There is, 
however, reason to believe that nearly the whole room is similarly 
decorated. From the old kitchen, now a 
billiard room, I obtained the sketch of the 
fine andirons which I here insert, and I 
must mention that the original tables, 
benches, and **let down" shutters remain 
in one alcove of this room — an alcove said 
to have been used by the post-boys in the 
cfood old days. An intricate place indeed ^^,^ 
is this old White Hart to explore, and ^®* 
it is not difficult to become entirely lost in its winding passages — 
passages whose walls are lined, and corners filled, with many a 
good old mirror or cupboard. In a huge attic, on the door of 
which in faded letters I deciphered the words ** Banqueting Hall," 
I found a strange collection of lumber, amid which at one end was 
the ragged scenery and **fit up" of a theatre. This low-beamed 
loft — for it was nothing else — appears to have been in old times 
the Assembly Rooms of the place. How the audience managed 
to see the performers is a mystery, unless indeed they sat on the 
floor to do so. 

My day's work had been hard, and I had proposed to walk 
into Redhill that night, so taking leave of this charming old hostelry 
with regret, I made the best of my way to the now extinct 
parliamentary borough of Bletchingley. I arrived there when it 
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was all but dark, and had but time to hastily sketch the quaint 
gables which form the tail piece to this chapter. 

Of Bletchingley, Nuffield, and other places near I shall write 
in my next section. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BLETCHINGLEY AND NUTFIELD. 

^OCEEDING to explore Bletchingley and 
the district, I was delighted with the many 
points of interest in the neighbourhood. 
The town of Bletchingley, in these days 
of far less importance than in the days 
when it returned two members to Parlia- 
ment, is, despite some modernization, an 
old-world spot. Many of the houses in 
its wide street shew traces of quite re- 
spectable antiquity. My tail-piece to the 
last chapter has for its subject the back 
gables of what is stated formerly to have 
been the Hall — the building in which the elections for the borough 
took place. This Hall was disused in i 733, and it is alleged that the 
front was pulled down. The elections were then transferred to the 
White Hart Hotel opposite. The swing sign, with its fine old 
hammered-iron frame, belonging to this house, has furnished me with 
an initial letter for this chapter, I may be wrong, but I take the 
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openwork heart whkh surmounts it to be a punning; allusion to the 
white hart painted beneath. If I am correct in my surmise, this 
instance of a punning hammered-iron frame is worth recording. The 
house itself is old, and is probably of the same date (early sixteenth 
centur\-) as the butcher's shop at Limpstield. The beams in the 
interior point to this conclusion. I was there shewn the curious hal- 
berd, of which I here give a sketch. The staff is a ver\' stout oaken 
one, and is not a little worm-eaten in parts. I was informed, on the 
authoritj' of one who kept the house about twenty' years since, that 








there were two of these halberds in one of the attics^ The present 
landlord has searched for the second without success, and most 
kindly allowed me to search as well. Quaint indeed were these 
attics, and they give a good idea of the curious sleeping arrange- 
ments of past days. There appears no clue to the interpretation 
of the rudely incised initials, which are visible on the sides of 
the blade of this halberd. But I considered it worth illustration, 
and therefore insert it In my last chapter I omitted to mention 
that in Mr. Percival's Collection in the large Manning and Bray\ 
I found a most interesting watercolour view of the White Hart 
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at Godstone, in which the sign (not " Clayton " Arms on one 
side and "White Hart'* on the other, as at present) hangs from 
a stout beam which crosses the road. There is no pictorial repre- 
sentation of a white hart on the sign, but merely plain gold 
lettering on a bright blue ground. 

Bletchingley Church is dedicated to St Mary. In the Survey 
the place does not appear as possessed of a church. Local tradition 
here tells of seven churches in the parish in old times, but there 
appears no warrant for the story. Many other places claim in like 
manner a large number of ecclesiastical edifices — tokens of past 
grandeur. In the case of the Bletchingley Church of to-day, no 
portions seem earlier than the thirteenth century, but those portions, 
viz., part of the tower and the chancel, belong to the earlier part of 
that century. In 1606 the top of the tower and the spire were 
struck by lightning and destroyed by fire. The tower arch is a 
fine one, and marks the transitional period from Norman to Early 
English in an excellent manner. The nave has been much pulled 
about, and the north bays are new. These were added when the 
north aisle was built. The south aisle is of the same date as the 
main part of the nave, but alterations have taken place in the roof, 
to which ornamental details have been added. In the south wall 
is a door which by a stone stair leads on to a roodloft. This rood- 
loft has, however, vanished ; still parish accounts prove its existence. 
The chancel is worth attention, not only for its age, but from 
the arcading on its north side. This consists of three arches, 
with lancets above them. A peculiarity in the position of the 
capitals should be noticed here, as they are exceptionally low. I 
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have met elsewhere with arcaded chancels of a somewhat similar 
character, notably in Essex. 

There are in the Church two chapels, one on the north known 
as the Ham Chapel, another on the south called the Clayton 
Chapel. The latter contains the huge monument to Sir Robert 
Clayton and Martha (Trott) his wife. This monument was erected 
in the lifetime of the worthy knight. It represents him clad in 
his robes as Lord Mayor, while his wife is also richly dressed. 
The monument occupies the former position of the chapel altar. 
This we know from a piscina in the south wall. A window bears 
the coat armour (on glass) of Clayton : Argent, a cross sable between 
four ogresses (pellets = roundels sable); impaling Trott: Paly of six 
or and gules, on a canton argent a bear rampant sable. Sir Robert 
Clayton and Thomas Firmin married sisters, viz., Martha and Rachel 
Trott, the daughters of Perient Trott, of London. The Ham Chapel 
was the mortuary chapel of the Owners of Ham House, a mansion 
of which I shall write later. In this chapel there appears to have 
been an Easter Sepulchre ; at any rate remains there discovered 
point to this view, and the churchwardens accounts prove the 
existence of one in the Church. The porch is an interesting one, 
seeing that above it there is a Parvise. Now in the county of 
Surrey parvise chambers are by no means common. Formerly 
this parvise was entered by an external stone stair. Engravings 
and watercolours in Mr. Percival's Collection shew this staircase, 
which I must say has no great appearance of antiquity. Possibly 
it merely replaced a more ancient one which had become ruinous. 
It should however be noted that there are no tokens of an original 
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internal stair communicating with the parvise. The door-knocker 
on the south door within the porch is a fine large one. The well- 
worn ring thereof bears fragments of what may possibly have been 
entwined serpents. Lovers of Bletchingley may well be referred to 
the collection of drawings formed by Mr. Percival, to which I have 
alluded. They will find therein several most interesting views of the 
Church as it was in the earlier years of this century. 

Between the Clayton Chapel and the chancel is an altar tomb. 
This is the burial-place of Sir Thomas Cawarden, the Master of the 
Revels to Henry VIII. On the table of this tomb is 
a brass plate, of which the history is curious. It was 
found in a chest at Loseley, and given to the rector and 
churchwardens of Bletchingley on condition that it 
occupied its proper place. The plate seems to have 
been engraved for Sir William More, the executor of emWfiRBIBK. 
Cawarden, to have been forgotten for more than three centuries, and 
then finally placed upon the tomb in its intended position. Cawarden 
died August 25th, 1559. The epitaph (two stanzas of six lines 
each) I forbear to quote, though it is curious. According to MS. 
accounts, the funeral of Cawarden was a most magnificent one. 
The list of charges, "Suche CHARGES as grewe the Daye of the 
OBSEQUIES of Sir THOMAS CAWARDEN, Knight, decessed." 
occupies, or would occupy, a full page of print, and may be seen 
elsewhere. One interesting item, however, I will quote. It is the 
charge for the now existing brass. 

"Item for the brasse wherein his Epitaphe must be graven and the 
gravyng thereof liii* iiij^." 
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The total cost of the funeral is entered as " Summa cxlix"^ 
xvi* xi"* ob," Panels bearing floral devices, possibly intended for roses, 
are visible on the north and south sides of this tomb ; on the west 
end is the panel which 1 here figure. It is 
meant to be a representation of the arms 
of Sir Thomas Cawarden, and for purposes 
of comparison I have given his coat armour. 
The blazon is : Sable, a hand-bow between 
two pheons argent; one blazon substitutes 
a sling for a hand-bow. Above this tomb 
there was once a canopy, but this has unfor- 
tunately disappeared. Remains of some 
vwBi.kniF«it.t.s.r. ^^ ^^^ mouldings may, however, yet be seen 

in the pier at the west end of the tomb. To a suggestion that 
Cawarden's tomb replaced the sedilia I cannot agree. The Cawarden 
family belonged to Cawarden, co. Chester, and Ridware, co. Stafford. 
There had been a Hertfordshire family of the name of Cawardine, 
which had become extinct in the reign of Edward III. The Hert- 
fordshire Cawardines bore the same arms as the family of Chester and 
Stafford. The connection of Cawarden with Bletchingley was briefly 
as follows. The manor was one of those granted by Henry VIII. 
to the ill-starred Sir Nicholas Carew, k.g. On Carew's attainder 
and execution his estates reverted to the Crown. Carew, it may 
be remembered, had obtained Bletchingley in succession to the 
unfortunate Stafford Duke of Buckingham. In 1541 Henry settled 
Bletchingley on his late wife, Anne of Cleves, for the term of her 
natural life, and here she for a time resided. Cawarden acted as her 
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bailiff and manager, receiving the rents, &c. He, however, obtained 
a grant of the estate in reversion. Later on Anne of Cleves was 
persuaded to exchange Bletchingley for Penshurst, but she retained 
some of the property till her death in 1557. When this occurred 
Cawarden succeeded, but only lived two years longer to enjoy his 
property. 

Cawarden was high in favour with his royal master. He was 
(besides being Master of the Revels) a gentleman of the Privy 
Chamber, and keeper of the kings tents, hales, and toyles. The 
story of his entertaining Henry and Anne Boleyn at Bletchingley is 
of course unwarranted : a comparison of dates shews this. Cawarden 
received knighthood at the siege of Boulogne in 1522. Metcalfe, in 
his Book of Knights, gives the " sling " blazon as his coat-armour, 
quartering it however with : Argent, three bends engrailed gules. 
This is curious, for Cawarden had married Elizabeth Malvesyn, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Robert Malvesyn of Malvesyn, Ridware, 
Stafford, whose arms were : Gules, three bendlets argent. The 
families had intermarried previously, temp. Richard H. But why 
was Cawarden's banner at Boulogne quarterly, instead of Cawarden 
impaling Malvesyn? During the reign of Henry VHI. things 
prospered with Cawarden. He was a strong Protestant, and hence 
during the brief day of Edward VI. no signs of trouble arose. 
I need not give in detail the dates when he served as Sheriff of 
Surrey, M.P. for Bletchingley, or for the County. He was however 
one of the Commissioners appointed to "inquire into" — i.e, to rob — 
the chantries. With the accession of Mary a change came. Carwarden 
was accused of complicity in Wyatt's Rebellion. Bletchingley Castle, 
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of which I shall write presently, in which he had a quantity of arms 
and munitions of war stored up, was searched. The arms and 
munitions were seized, carried off to London, and lodged in the 
Tower by Sir Thomas Saunders, the then sheriff of the county. 
His corn, hay, straw, waggons, and eight horses were also taken 
possession of. The horses were returned, but Cawarden in a petition 
complains that " oon of the best the iii"* day after died. And the rest 
are in so evil plite and lyking, and were never since otherwise liable 
to serve in the carte to his great hindrance and undoing." On his 
death, in 1559, it was found that his nephew William, the son of his 
brother Anthony, a young man of 27, was heir. 

The niche which will be found behind the pulpit is now robbed 
of its statue, of course. A few traces of painting are to be discerned 
therein. Probably it contained a statue of the Virgin. Of monu- 
mental brasses there are three, or rather relics of four. One is the 
brass of Thomas Warde and lone, his wife, dated 1541. The brass 
of a lady minus its inscription is in the south aisle ; and near it is a 
stone bearing two shields : viz., a Chevron engrailed between three 
escallop shells, and the same impaling a Chevron sable between three 
crescents. Beneath these shields are two groups of children — viz., 
six boys and six girls. These shields and groups of children belong 
to one brass, while another group of five girls, now let into the same 
slab, is all that is left of two otherwise perished monuments. By the 
way the hour-glass stand is still at Bletchingley. The cost was yd. 
in 1643 for both stand and glass, at least so the churchwardens* 
accounts tell us. 

Of the Manor House or Bletchingley Place, which stood near 
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the road called Brewer or Brewster Street, only the gatehouse, of 
which I give a sketch, remains. From all accounts the old place was 
a grand mansion. Aubrey mentions it as standing in 1673, but seven 
years afterwards it was pulled down by Henry Earl of Peterborough. 
Even the interesting timber and plaster house still left to us has not 
escaped considerable mutilation. One gable is of later date than 
the other. Besides this the building too has been curtailed, for it 



extended further towards the south in former times than it does now. 
Some little idea of the size of the Manor House may however be 
obtained by examining the traces of foundations, which are yet visible 
in the field at the back of the dwelling. 

Of Ham House, the old mansion to which the north chapel in 
the Church was attached, and from which it derives its name, it is 
needful to write a few lines. As late as 1843 its gateway yet 
remained, a gateway in which Manning tells us there was a room. 
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seemingly a chapel, having a coved ceiling painted with stars. I 
should much doubt whether this was a chapel. The gateway bore 
a stone on its outside with the inscription, " Non Domo Dominus : 
sed Domino Domus Honestanda est:" above the inscription the 
date 1 61 1, and beneath it the initials I. E. T. This stone is, I believe, 
yet preserved, built in the garden wall at Ham Farm. The initials 
I. E. T. refer to a member of the Turner or Turneur family and his 
wife. The Turners were seated at Ham from the time of Richard H. 
till 1 7 1 3, when the last male died intestate. Their arms were : Vair, 
on a pale gules three trefoils or. The Ham property was bought by 
a Mr. Budgen, then member for Surrey. His coat armour was : Per 
pale vert and argent, a chevron ermine, in chief three crescents, all 
counterchanged. The gatehouse was demolished, as I have said, in 
1843, and the greater part of the house as well. A portion was 
however preserved, and some carving still is retained in the Ham 
Farm of to-day. This consists of two carved oak fireplaces, one 
of which is handsome though not heraldic. It is curious to note 
that heraldic fireplaces and porch slabs are not common in Surrey. 
As a parliamentary borough there is little of historical interest 
to relate regarding Bletchingley. The list of members for the most 
part until the time of Sir Robert Clayton consists of Surrey names. 
After then, and until the Reform Bill of 1832, the borough became 
eminently of the '* pocket " order. The last, or rather one of the last, 
pair of members was Lord Palmerston. At that date (1831) the 
number of electors had dwindled down to less than a dozen. Little 
wonder need be expressed that the place was disfranchised. It was 
certainly ripe for that summary method of extinction. In the days 
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of James I. there was a curious dispute about the election, when a 
certain Sir Myles Fleetwood and a Mr. Lovell were returned. The 
parson of the parish was mixed up in the matter, having read in 
church a letter on behalf of Lovell, in which threats were held out 
against those who voted for his opponents. Referred to the House 
by petition, the parson, a certain Dr. Harris, had to appear at the bar 
of the House to confess his fault on his knees and supplicate for 
pardon. This was granted, but the unfortunate clerical meddler in 
politics had to bear witness to his own fault publicly in his church, 
on the following Sunday before the sermon. 

Of the Castle which formerly existed at Bletchingley there is 
little to be seen, and almost less to be said. It stands on the brow 
of a steep sandhill on the south-west side of the Church. The 
moats and scanty traces of masonry being within private grounds, 
and overgrown by trees and shrubs, it is not easy to get a glimpse 
of them from the roadside. According to an old plan the fosses 
were of rather curious shape, resembling as much asi possible an A 
bent backwards, so that its apex and one extremity of a side nearly 
touched. Within the inner moat thus formed stood the keep, and 
there was also another building. But not even the founders name 
is left to us, nor can a guess be made approximately as to the date 
of the scanty relics of masonry which are nowadays partly uncovered. 
The site of the Castle is however a romantic one — its fosses over- 
grown with trees and shrubs, its crumbling stones and walls, with 
the relics of two arches shewing but a few feet above the ground. 
And in the day of its glory the prospect across the Surrey hills 
must have been a grand one, as seen from its lofty keep. All that 
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is historically known of the spot is that a castle existed there at the 
time of the Survey, and that it then for several generations was held 
by the Clares. In 1263 Prince Edward, after defeating the men of 
London at Lewes, attacked, captured, and demolished Bletchingley 
Castle. According to tradition restoration subsequently took place, 
but no record remains to prove the restoration. The estate later 
became the property of the Dukes of Buckingham, reverting to the 
Crown on the execution of the unfortunate Duke in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Together with other lands in the parish, the 
Bletchingley Castle estate was included in the settlement of Anne 
of Cleves, but did not pass to Cawarden in 1557. Later on it 
belonged to the Howards, Earls of Nottingham, and next to the 
Mordaunts, Earls of Peterborough. Then the estate passed through 
the hands of the Cholmeleys, the Gaynesfords, and the Drakes. A 
descendant of Mr. Drake, who had taken the name of Brockman, 
sold the ruins and estate to Mr. John Kenrick. The property now 
belongs to Mn. Norris. The name of Kenrick is one well known 
in Bletchingley, and still existing there. A Matthew Kenrick was 
Rector in 1775, and his son Jarvis Kenrick succeeded him in 1803, 
holding the living till 1839. The arms of the Kenrick family are: 
Ermine, a lion rampant sable. 

From Bletchingley I made my way to Nutfield, and finding the 
church open proceeded to explore it. Nutfield Church is dedicated 
to SS. Peter and Paul, and is quite worth a visit. From the pulpit 
I obtained the sketch of a carved oak panel, which being of a good 
type appeared to be well worth inclusion in my book. On the 
south side of the chancel is a tomb beneath an arched recess, and 
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thereon is a very mutilated inscription. Luckily a record of the 

wording has been preserved, and runs as follows : " Sire Thomas de 

Roldham : gist : ici : deu : de : sa : alme : 

eyt : merci." As far as I have been able 

to ascertain, the name of Roldham is 

unrecorded elsewhere. It neither occurs 

in genealogical nor in heraldic works. In 

the north wall of the chancel, and towards 

its western end, is a curious recess within 

a pointed arch. This recess extends 

inwards for a distance of about i8 to 20 

inches, and also turns eastward. In modern ■""■' •-•■"'=■ '— 

times it has been fitted with a metal door, on which an inscription 
has been engraved. The exact intention of the recess is not quite 
clear ; it is not in the right place for a piscina, though this may have 
been its use, in which case the eastward extension would probably 
have contained a shelf, and have been employed as an aumbrey. 
Near this recess is a quaint tablet carved in chalk to the memory of 
Charles Gillmyn, son of Anthony Gillmyn, of Reigate, gentleman, who 
died 13th April, 1631, "as by y monum' of y' said Anthony in Reigat 
appears." A shield bearing a human leg couped at the thigh and 
spurred is carved on the same chalk slab. Gillmyn is seemingly mis- 
spelt for Gillman or Gilman. There is no known coat armour to the 
name in which a spur appears, though otherwise the shield is correct. 

A fifteenth-century brass (circa 1465) to William Grafton is 
interesting from the fact that the inscription points to his having once 
been a priest and ceased to be so. The exact words are " Quondam 



clericus hujus ecclesiae" But the figure is that of an untonsured 
layman and a married man. I confess that I am unable to suggest 
any solution to this mystery. In the south aisle there are a pair of 
depressed arched recesses, along the front of which a narrow stone 
bench projects. Lovers of modern glass and modern ecclesiastical 



art will in Nutfield Church find two windows by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. Finally the screen, though restored, is interesting, specially 
in a county in which screens are few and far between. 

Wandering northwards from Nutfield Church, and descending 
the hill by a field path, I reached a group of three houses, all of 
which were old, and two most certainly interesting. They really 
stand in the parish of Bletchingley, but for my own convenience I 
write of them in this position. They are known as Pendell Court, 
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Little Pendell, and Pendell. I name them in their order of age ; 
their dates are 1624, some time prior to 1636, and 1636. 

Pendell Court {sometimes in former days written Pendhill and 
Pen-dale) was built by Mr. George Holman, of Godstone, in 1624. 
It is a large many-gabled old mansion, with oriels and a multiplicity 
of stone-muUioned windows. Standing as it does amid fine timber, 



and in a well-watered park, the appearance of the house is extremely 
picturesque. My sketch shows the old part of the place, and I 
purposely contrived to omit the newer portion, the addition of which, 
" though doubtless increasing the convenience of the dwelling, has by 
no means improved its architectural beauty. The arms of Holman 
are : Vert, a chevron between three pheons or. The house known as 
Little Pendell was built by a certain Richard Glyd, and by him 
inhabited during the erection of his larger house — a house finished 
in 1636, and now known as Pendell. Little Pendell appears to be a 



pleasant residence, with a Queen Anne door ; the unseen portion of 
it is doubtless old, but it has suffered much from being modernized, 
hence it can hardly be said to be interesting. Little Pendell is 
separated from Pendell Court by a sheet of water. At the head 
of this water a mill of great antiquity used to stand, but the mill was 
demolished years ago. 

Pendell is a fine old brick house, built, according to tradition, 
after designs by Inigojones. From 
one chimney which I have illus- 
trated we learn the date, on another 
occur the words "Anno Do." and 
the initials re. The front of the 
house has a central porch, in the 
upper part of which is one of those oCTfltLs. 

small rooms in which the seven- 
teenth-century architects delighted. 
Between the windows run narrow 
brick panels, the ends of which 
are ornamented with rubbed work 
of rather elaborate character. In 
front of the house is an old-fashioned lawn, fenced in by a quaint 
curved wall and railing which Banks each side of the arched gateway. ■ 
The entire house is built on arches, which can clearly be seen at the 
back. They are of course walled-in and used as cellars. A back 
view of the premises reveals that not a little damage has been done 
through alterations. The large window which formerly lighted the 
staircase has been removed, the space walled up, and a smaller one 
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inserted. This fact is patent from the telltale moulding. Still the 
house as it stands is a good specimen of its type, and the brick- 
work is worthy of close study. 

I now returned to Nutfield, and crossing the road descended the 
hill by a lane which turns off at the Queen s Arms Inn. For some 
distance high sandbanks flank the sides of this lane. Presently the 
view opens on the right, and a wide one it is, stretching across field 
and covert to the distant Surrey Hills beyond Dorking. After about 
half a mile s walk I found myself in front of an ancient house — my 
goal in fact. This is known by the name of Kentwaynes or 
Kentwins, and sometimes as the ** Tan House." Once it was the 
manor house of the Cholmleys, subsequently it became the property 
of the Gaynesfords, next the Drakes held it, and a descendant of one 
of this name, who assumed the additional cognomen of Brockman, 
sold the property to a member of the Kenrick family. My sketch 
gives the present appearancje of this quaint old place. Tile-fronted, 
as will be seen, and with a partially projecting upper floor, the work 
is altogether that of other days. But I was particularly charmed with 
the porch. Here again is the upper room, but at Kentwins the side 
of the porch is balustered. Of course the porch at Kentwins cannot 
be compared with the elaborate and beautiful specimen at Ufton 
Court, Berks, and one would not think of making such a comparison. 

There is another similar porch at a house not far from Charl- 
wood, of which I shall make mention in a future chapter. Repairs 
seem to have taken place early in the eighteenth century, for on a 
small slab in the porch gable are the initials I. M. C. and the date 1707. 
The C on this slab puzzles me, and I fancy that I must have misread 



it for a G, since the Gaynesfords came into possession of Kentwaynes 
before 1623, obtaining it through the marriage of John Gainsford 
with Joan Cholmley. However there is no mistake about the two 
pairs of initials in the spandrels of the porch door ; these are R. C. 
and D, C, standing for Richard and Dionise Cholmley. Richard 
Cholmley died between 1556 and 1558. He had been married twice. 
By will he desired to be buried in Bletchingley Church near his first 
wife Elizabeth. Certain of his lands in " BleachingUgh " he leaves 
to his wife Dionise for life. The lettering of these initials is inter- 
esting, and I have met with its exact counterpart in the hall panels 
of D'Arcy Hall, Tolleshunt D'Arcy, co. Essex. At Kentwins 
I would fain have explored the interior of the house, but finding that 
the occupier was dangerously ill I felt that I ought not to crave 
permission, so went on my way. 



CHAPTER V. 

CROWHURST, LINGFIELD, AND SMALLFIELD PLACE. 

HERE appeared no reason for walk- 
ing between Nutfield and Godstone 
railway stations, so I availed myself 
of the train. Quite close to God- 
stone Station stands an old house 
now a farm, but still moated. This 
house is now known by the name 
of Leghams, but formerly Lageham, 
and was in the past of considerably 
larger size. In the days of its pros- 
perity it was one of the homes of the 
St John family. The St John coat 
armour is blazoned thus : Ermine, on a chief gules two mullets or. 
A little panelling still remains in the inside of the present farm- 
house, but it is unimportant, and may be neglected, especially as in 
this chapter I shall have to deal with a most interesting old moated 
house called Crowhurst Place, At Crowhurst dwelt the Gaynesfords 
and the Angels, and in the church many of them lie buried. From 



Godstone station I was kindly directed by a field path — a rather 
miry walk as it turned out, but one which shortened my journey. 
Crowhurst Church, dedicated to St. George, stands on high ground, 
and the view over the surrounding country from its churchyard is 



fair to see. Opposite to the churchyard gate is the old Mansion, 
now sadly diminished in size, which was formerly the residence of 
the Angel or Angell family. On my title-page I have given a 
representation of their coat armour, the blazon of which is : Or, 
three fusils in fess azure, a bend gules. The sketch of the 
Mansion, which I here insert, and which shews its present state, 
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I can supplement by a few notes derived from drawings in Mr. 
Percival's collection. These drawings are two in number, and are 
dated respectively 1822 and 1828. In 1822 the clipped yew was in 
existence at the door as it is now, but the other two clipped trees are 
not represented. In 1828 there was one yew tree in front, but the 
large stone mounting - block shewn in the earlier drawing had 
vanished. The present mounting - block is possibly modern. But 
these sketches are p^^rticularly valuable from the fact that the 
demolished wing, with its windows, gable, and a small door at the 
end, IS clearly delineated. In those days the front of the house 
was double its present length. The portion pulled down began 
where the end of the house now is, on the right-hand side. There, 
a gable pierced on both ground-floor and first-floor by four-light 
mullioned and latticed windows joined on, and beyond this the main 
part of the house was continued for an equal distance. In this 
portion there were no windows, but a small door is shewn. The 
Angell family established themselves at Crowhurst some time prior 
to 1615. They appear to have been a branch of a family of much 
greater antiquity — dating, in fact, as far back as the reign of Henry 
VI. Of the Crowhurst Angells one alone seems to have been of 
any note. This was John Angell, who held the post of Pro visor 
(Caterer) to James I., Charles I., and Charles II. He was also 
Chief Porter at Windsor Castle. He died in 1675, and lies buried 
in the parish church, where a marble slab with Latin inscription is 
placed to his memory. John Angell married Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Sir Robert Edolph, by whom he had twenty children, of whom 
six sons and three daughters survived. The Edolphs were a 
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Kentish family. Sir Robert was knighted in 1603, ^^^ there is an 

r 

entry of a Thomas Edolphe, knighted in 1608. Their property 
lay at Hinxhill, near Ashford. A blazon of their arms is given as : 
Ermine, on a bend sable, three cinquefoils argent. A William 
Angell also has a tomb in the church, dated 1674. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Robert Gosson, of Binfield, Berks. 
The arms of Angell, impaling a coat which certainly is not that 
of Gosson, are on this slab. It is curious to note that the wall 
tablet to Justinian Angel, who married Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of John Scaldwell, of Brixton, and died in 1680, also bears some 
dubious heraldry. 

On the Crowhurst communion flagon I find the arms of 
Angell, Povey, Edolph, and (Scaldwell.'^) quarterly. The arms of 
Angell have fusils sable in lieu of azure, and the Scaldwell quarter 
has : Argent, a cross pat^e fitch^e in an orle of mullets azure. On 
the tomb the orle is lacking. This flagon was presented by William 
Angell, of London and Binfield, one of the Verderers of Windsor 
Forest, in 1736. He was the son of John Angell, of Stockwell. 
From the will of one of the Angells of Stockwell, who died in 1785, 
an enormous amount of litigation arose. The details are too intricate 
to give at length here, but I may mention a curious print preserved 
for us through Mr. Percival, and dated 1805. It represents one of 
the claimants to the vast Angell estate, a certain Miss Anne Bailey, 
who was ** better known in the Court of Chancery by name of 
Angel." This poor woman seems almost daily to have attended 
as a suitor, in an endeavour to secure possession of some of these 
vast estates. 
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Of the magnificent old yew tree in the churchyard of Crowhurst 
much has been written. Report has it that the interior was hollowed 
out many years ago, and that an iron cannon-ball was found within. 
This hollowed tree is of course quite a curiosity ; still one cannot but 
regret that it was handled in so barbarous a manner. The door 
which was fitted to the opening made in its trunk is now wisely kept 
closed. To give some idea of the size of this noble old tree, I may 
state that by rough measurement at six feet from the ground I made 
it to be thirty-two feet in circumference. Crowhurst Church has 
only one entrance, viz., the south porch. Aubrey mentions the 
porch door as made of five oaken planks, and omits to write of the 
ancient ironwork shewn in a watercolour sketch in Mr. Percivals 
Collection. The interior of the church derives its interest from 
the Gaynesford tombs and the old font. This font is as old 
as any part of the church, and dates from the first half of the 
thirteenth century. It is curious, and may well be briefly described. 
A square basin, converted by broaches into an octagon at the top, 
rests on a central cylinder and four shafts. The whole stands on 
a square plinth, of which the top edge is chamfered. 

I will now briefly describe the Gaynesford tombs. The oldest 
is a monument on the north side of the chancel — an altar tomb of 
Purbeck marble. On the table is the full length brass of John 
Gaynesford. On the sides are quatrefoils with shields, but no coat 
armour. The figure is in plate armour, with sword, dagger, and 
spurs. At the feet is a lion, and beneath the head a tilting helm. 
John Gaynesford died on July 19th, 1450. A brass shield on the 
left of the effigy bears : Quarterly — ist and 4th : Argent, a chevron 
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gules between three greyhounds courant sable, for Gaynesford ; 2nd 
and 3rd, Argent, a saltire gules, a bordure sable bezant^e, for (De 
la Poyle). I have figured this coat on my title-page, and regret that 
in error I tinctured the bordure gules instead of sable. The 
mistake was discovered too late to be remedied. John Gaynesford, 
of Crowhurst, purchased the manor and advowson of Hampton 
Poyle in the year 1438. In pedigrees and on his tomb he is styled 
John Gaynesford, Senior, but the family claimed to have been 
settled at Crowhurst for three generations previously. 

On the south side of the chancel is another monument, of even 

greater interest than that already described. It is to the memory 

of John Gaynesford, a son of Margaret de la Poyle. He married 

Anne, daughter of Richard Wakehurst, and died in the Feast of the 

Translation of St. Thomas the Martyr, a.d. 1460. This tomb is 

beneath a Half canopy arch of cinquefoils trefoiled. The coping 

above the arch is crenellated. Spandrels of a most remarkable 

character are on either side the arch, and the carving throughout 

,.X ».,., the upper part of the tomb is most quaintly 

grotesque. Round the border of the arch at 

intervals conventional foliage, acorns (.''), a 

small tower, and the grapnel badge of the 

Gaynesfords, are carved in relief. Quatrefoil 

panels in front of the tomb are centred by 

shields, and are three in number ; they bear the 

arms of Gaynesford, Gaynesford and Poyle quarterly, and Wakehurst. 

The Wakehurst coat is (on the tomb) : Gules, a chevron engrailed 

argent between three hawks or. The table of the tomb bears the 
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effigy of John Gaynesford, similarly equipped to his father, only his 
feet rest on a buck. His wife is buried in the same grave, so the 
inscription tells us. In the south aisle is a very damaged and muti- 
lated brass, of which the figure is lost. It was belonging to Anne 
Gaynesford, wife of John Gaynesford, and daughter of Sir Thomas 
Fynes or Fiennes, Lord Dacre. On this lost effigy the robes of the 
lady, it is recorded, bore her coat armour quartered ; viz. : Gules, 
three escallops or, for Dacre ; and Azure, three lions rampant or, for 
Fiennes. Anne Fiennes was the third wife of Sir John Gaynesford. 
He died in 1543, having married no less than six times, and was 
buried at Guildford. One other tomb, which is extremely curious, 
needs to be mentioned. It is that of Anne Forster, the daughter and 
heir of Thomas Gaynesford, who died January i8th, 1591. This 
tomb has a cast-iron slab ; the inscription occupies the east end of it, 
running from east to west, and fills about half of the slab, the letters S 
and F being reversed thereon. The other half has a small figure in a 
winding-sheet between the kneeling effigies of two boys (above which 
are the letters W. R.) and two girls unlettered. Beneath these are two 
shields : one Gaynesford, the other Quarterly — ist and 4th .... a lion 
rampant ; 2nd, unidentified ; 3rd, Gaynesford. The husband of Anne 
Forster was a certain William Forster, and their son became Sir John 
Forster. He sold the manor of Chellows, in Crowhurst (his mothers 
share of the Gaynesford estates), in the year 16 12. With the various 
branches of this old Surrey family it is not possible to deal here. 
One however settled in Lingfield, another at Carshalton. I have 
already mentioned the tomb in the church there of Nicholas Gaynes- 
ford and his wife Margaret Sidney. Nicholas Gaynesford was 
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undoubtedly the greatest man of his race, and his wife the most 
distinguished woman. Sad it is indeed to reflect that in the male 
line this old Surrey family has ceased to exist, though a representative 
of the elder branch survives in Kent. 

Crowhurst Place, the former home of the Gaynesfords, is situated 
within a moat about the distance of a mile from the church. It is now, 
alas! comparatively speaking, a wreck. Still it should be recorded 
that all possible care is being taken by the occupier of any antiquity 
still remaining in this hardly-dealt-by dwelling. With much kindness 
I was allowed to inspect the interior. Firstly, as to the Hall, traces 
of this can be made out, for upstairs its roof is recognizable, but 
Goths in former days put in a floor which cut the room in half. 
There is a good old-fashioned fireplace in the lower room, where the 
fire-dogs and the spit arrangement are quite in keeping with the 
surroundings. In the window there is a little heraldic glass, some of 
which is put up back to front. Off this Hall is what was once a very 
beautiful room, and even now, dark and dismal though it be, relics 
remain of former splendour. The fine old roof is of oak, the massive 
beams are filled in with planking, upon which a little of the original 
painting remains. The flat-arched fireplace has carved spandrels in 
its corners. It was in this room that there once was a beautifully 
carved and pierced cornice, in which G and a grapnel (the family 
badge) formerly alternated. A piece of this cornice is said to exist 
elsewhere, and I hope to see it. According to one account the 
ceiling behind this pierced cornice was coloured crimson, while 
the roof was painted blue, and studded with gilt stars. The shields 
of wood of small size, painted with coat armour, which once decorated 
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this and another room in the house, I looked for in vain. They 
may be there, but if so I manned to miss them. 

Going upstairs I was delighted in the 
staircase window to find the quaint old 
glass which I here figure. The quarries 
with their grapple badge are full of 
interest. Probably the " Prince of Wales' 
Feathers " date from the reign of James I. 
— that at least is my impression. It is 
curious to note that the motto is written 
hie and not ich — a perversion almost as 
curious as the topsy-turveydom of the 

letters S and F on the Anne Forster monument. But they did 
strange things at times in Surrey in times gone by — among others 
the inscription of this very iron tomb was more than once cast to 
serve as a fire back — one example actually survives to this day ! 
So that through the flickering flame the queer distorted letters 
appear by fits and starts — a truly eerie sight. But to return to the 
grapnel or grapple. The quarry differs but little from the examples 
on the tomb of John Gaynesford. It is four-fluked, and is attached 
to a couple of ropes or tassels. One upstair room is very interesting. 
It is situated above the chamber which occupies the ground- floor 
at the lower end of the Hall. This room has a heavily-beamed 
ceiling and plainly-panelled walls. The original doors and fireplace 
are also still to be seen. Elsewhere in the house are various relics 
of departed splendour, linen-pattern panels, quaint doors, and some 
little ironwork. But, as I have already stated, the place has been 
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most sadly mutilated, I wandered out into the moat-surrounded 
garden, and tarried to make the sketch of the back of the house, 
which I here insert Of the moat, sometimes so picturesque an 
adjunct to an old manor house — witness that at Horham Hall or 
the wilderness of Nether Hall, both in Essex — I did not take a 



sketch. True the out-building near the side-bridge — for the moat 
is crossed by two bridges — was picturesque, but it is not possible 
to illustrate everything one would. Regretfully I took my leave of 
Crowhurst, and passed on my way to Lingfield, to view the ancient 
houses, the Collegiate Church with its noble tombs, and St. Peter's 
Cross. 

Lingfield is a very large parish, bordering both on Kent and 
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on Sussex. Within its extensive boundaries much remains to us of 
interest, but how much, alas! has vanished. Where is now the 
grand Sterborough Castle, the home of one branch of the lordly 
Cobham family.'^ Where is the College, so quaintly but minutely 
described by the good old Aubrey? Of Sterborough the moat and 
a few mounds are all that can now be made out, for the present 
mansion is modern. The college buildings near to the collegiate 
church have been entirely destroyed — to be replaced by a farm- 
house. New Place, a fine old Jacobean house, has been converted 
into a modern dwelling, while St. Peters Cross at Plaistow Street, 
in a restored, though far from in its original condition, may yet be 
seen standing hard by the village pond and overshadowed by its 
ancient pollard oak. 

This much for that which is practically lost to us in Ling- 
field. Let me now consider what yet remains. And in truth 
there is not a little. Naturally I make first for the Church, but 
pause just without the churchyard on the north side to gaze at a 
fine old timber-framed house. This I should under ordinary circum- 
stances have sketched, but I knew that the example on the south 
side was more picturesque. Still I may briefly describe this old 
dwelling. The ground-floor, timber-framed, has been filled in with 
brick, while the first-floor is timber and plaster. There is a central 
recess heavily bracketed, and which once possessed two curved 
braces, but one of these has vanished. Latticed windows peep out 
here and there, and a heavy slab roof covers in the whole. This 
house is of a type to be found in many other places — there are 
good examples in Wallingford, Yeovil, and elsewhere, examples in 

K 
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which ornate carving greatly beautifies the otherwise rather heavy 



My sketch shews the celebrated butcher's shop of Lingfield, a 
house which has every appearance of having been originally built 
and intended for purposes of trade. Here there is another central 
recess, but with both its braces in situ. The shop portion of the 
building, it will be noted, has an arched open front, which has in later 



days been glazed. These are open, yet without doubt were originally 
closed by shutters, which let down possibly to form a counter. Like 
so many other houses in Surrey, the Lingfield examples belong to 
what one may perhaps be allowed to call a local lesser domestic 
building period ; i.e. about 1 520. The fine old corner bracket rests on 
a pillar, now far out of the perpendicular ; the brackets and projecting 
beam ends are visible round two sides of the shop, while the timbers 
are filled in with bricks in various patterns. There is a wing of about 
the same date attached to the remains of Beeleigh Abbey, near 
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Maiden, Essex, in which most beautiful examples of this brick-filling 
or "nogging," as it is sometimes called, may still be seen. At Beeleigh 
there are attempts to reproduce fern leaves ; at Lingfield the work is 
mainly zigzag. 

The Church of St. Peter, Lingfield, is as well worth visiting as 
any ecclesiastical edifice in the county, not indeed for its architectural 
beauties, but from the fact that the monuments therein are so full 
of interest. Added to this some of the misereres formerly used by 
the canons of the college yet remain. The screens are fair, two old 
chained books repose on a lectern, a funeral helm with its crest is on 
view, and is now preserved in a chest (why should not this be restored 
to its place above a tomb?). Nor should I omit to mention the fine 
slender chancel arch, with its delicate piers. The stalls and misereres 
at Lingfield are in my opinion equal, if not superior, to the much 
vaunted examples at Beddington. Misereres are rare in Surrey, 
hence those which do exist have a rather exaggerated value attached 
to them. It may be treason, but it is truth to state that in other more 
favoured counties the misereres extant far exceed in beauty those to 
be found in Surrey. 

The College of Lingfield was founded by Sir Reginald 
Cobham, Knight, and Ann Bardolf, his wife, in 1431. Sir Reginald 
was the grandson of the first Lord Cobham of Sterborough. His 
wife was the daughter and co-heir of Thomas Lord Bardolf, and 
the widow of Sir William Clifford. The original foundation was for 
a master, six chaplains, and some clerks (Carthusians), the endowment 
being £40 per annum. License having been obtained to convert 
the parish church into a collegiate church, a rebuilding, or what 
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practically amounted thereto, took place. Meanwhile the domestic 
buildings of the College had arisen. The affairs of the house 
appeared to be flourishing. Benefactions in later times augmented 
the funds. Ann Lady Cobham and Thomas Cobham, in 1449, gave 
certain houses and lands. Three years previously the founder by will 
had bestowed a further gift of money towards the purchase of books 
and vestments ; viz., the sum of ;^8o. Lingfield College continued 
to flourish till the Suppression, when it fell, as all such houses did, on 
evil days, and its possessions passed into the hands of Sir Thomas 
Cawarden. The estates of the College were valued at ;^75, and two 
inventories of the goods belonging to the house at that date, which 
are extant, are full of interest, but far too lengthy to quote. To be 
intelligible to the ordinary reader they would either require to be 
written in modern English, or else to be furnished with a most 
elaborate glossary. They would occupy ten pages at least So 
perished Lingfield College, of which the last master was Edward 
Culpepper, LL.D., and into the keeping of Thomas Cawarden passed 
the building of freestone, brick, and timber; the little square court 
around which ran "a Cloyster for Conveniency of walking for the 
Priests here " ; also the convenient and handsome hall and parlour, 
with the canopy and wainscotting above the high table. But 
Cawarden presumably treated the old place kindly — at least it was in 
good order long after his time. To some Goth during the artistic 
reign of George L is due the destruction of this interesting relic, 
then, alas, ruinous, and it was demolished. So much so that beyond 
the tombs and brasses and the stalls in the Church there are in these 
days no visible tokens of Lingfield College. Without question this 
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old foundation was well equipped with goods and chattels — this the 
inventories tell us — but it was never wealthy in either money or lands. 
The Church seems to have been decorated in a most ornate manner, 
the greater portion of the internal walls being either diapered or 
painted in figures. Some of these figures came to light in 1845, and 
were then destroyed, more is the pity. One figure represented an 
unknown black bishop. 

I will now briefly describe the tombs of the Cobhams, and the 
other monuments of interest within the Church. The earliest is 
that of Reginald, first Baron Cobham, of Sterborough, who died in 
1 36 1. This tomb stands between the north chapel and the chancel; 
it is of course older than the church as at present seen, and must have 
existed in the previous building. The base of the tomb is adorned 
with some interesting heraldry, consisting of twelve shields, viz., 
those of (i) Lord Cobham, (2) his wife, Joan Berkeley, (3) his son 
(impaling his wife^s coat, Stafford), (4) Lord Badlesmere, (5) de Ros, 
(6) Paveley, (7) Mortimer, (8) de Bohun, (9) de Vere, (10) Arundel, 
(11) Cossington, (12) Valognes. Nos. i and 2 are at the west end, 
1 1 and 1 2 at the east, 3, 4, 5 on the north side, 6, 7, 8 on the south. 
The effigy on the table is a fine one and painted. The details of 
the armour are full of interest ; but the curious figure of a Moor, 
with the left leg crossed over the right, upon which the feet of 
Reginald Lord Cobham rest, is perhaps the most noteworthy feature 
of the monument. Beneath the head is a tilting helmet, on which 
is a crest of a Moor s head, and close by the helmet are seated two 
wingless figures. Whether the figure of the Moor is in any way 
connected with some tradition of doughty deeds against the paynym 
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foe, who can tell in these days? But one thing more needs notice, 
and that is that though dressed in Oriental costume the colouring of 
the face and beard of the figure of the Moor are most unoriental, being 
a kind of grey-green and red. Reginald Lord Cobham was a Knight 
of the Garter, and traces of his garter are yet visible on this effigy. 

Parallel with this tomb is the monument of his son, the second 
Lord Cobham. This tomb originally stood at the west end of that 
of the first Lord Cobham, but it has been moved. In shape 
it is an altar tomb, with a Purbeck marble table, upon which is a 
fine brass, particularly interesting as marking the changes in the 
armour worn by father and son. The second Lord Cobham died 
in 1403. His first wife, Elizabeth Stafford, has also a brass in the 
church ; the effigy is a large one, but lacks either inscription or arms. 
Elizabeth Stafford died in 1374. Two other brasses are well worth 
notice, viz., those of Eleanor Colepepper, first wife of Sir Reginald 
Cobham, Knight, a relative of the last master of the College; and 
that of Isabella Cobham de Gatwick. Their dates are 1422 and 1460 
respectively. But without doubt the monument of Sir Reginald 
Cobham and his Lady, which immediately faces the High Altar, is 
the most interesting of all in the church. It is the tomb of the 
founders of the College, and as such occupies the most important 
place in the building. The heraldry on this tomb is well worth 
study. The costumes of the two effigies, though no longer bright 
with colouring, as they once must have been, are still perfect, with 
the exception of the collar, probably of roses and suns, which once 
went round the man's neck, and a portion of the mantle of the 
woman. These were certainly of metal, and have vanished. 
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Another altar tomb exists, of which the history is not known. 
It has been suggested that it belongs to Sir Thomas Cobham, and 
Ann his wife, and dates from 1471. This tomb has been removed in 
days gone by. The grave was opened, and another burial was made 
amid the bones of the dead Cobhams which it contained. Several 
other brasses in the church are worthy of attention, notably the 
four or five which belong to priests or to masters of the College. 
They are dated 1445, 1458, 1469, and 1503; one, a much mutilated 
brass of a priest, is earlier than the others, and possibly goes back 
to 1420-25. In the chancel are relics of two curious tile-paving 
monuments. These are fashioned like incised stone slabs, only 
they are composed of tiles. I have not hitherto met with any 
other examples of this curious kind of memorial. One other point 
I noted about Lingfield Church, and that is the existence of a 
crypt at the east end of the fabric — a rare feature in Surrey. 

From Lingfield I passed on my way — a rather devious way — 
till at length I reached the little village church of Home. My walk 
was not by any means an interesting one, nor did I find anything 
to delay me in Home itself. Pressing on, after walking for some 
little time longer, I reached the quaint old manor house known as 
Smallfield Place, in the parish of Burstow. This stone - fronted 
house, with its elegant little porch and series of three noble oriels, 
was built by a certain Edward Bysshe, a lawyer who flourished 
exceedingly in' the reign of James I. This worthy practised in the 
Court of Wards, and is reported to have fleeced his clients mightily. 
Bysshe styled them "woodcocks,** and boasted that he had built 
his house of ** woodcocks* heads.*' He also owned the manor of 
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Bysshe, not far from Smalltield : the name is retained in a modern 
house known as Bysshe Court. Above the porch door at Smallfield 
is the coat armour of the Bysshes, sculped on a stone slab. Its 
blazon is : Or, a chevron between three roses gules, a crescent 
for difference. My sketch shews this tablet and also the porch. 
Beyond the inside of the front door I was not permitted to 



penetrate, as serious illness was within. Still I was most kindly 
allowed to stand and take sketches of the screen and staircase 
from the door. Under ordinary circumstances permission would 
have been readily granted for me to explore the interior, but this 
could not be when I visited the old house. Under happier conditions 
I believe I could have obtained at least half-a-dozen more sketches — 
the place looked rich. I did, however, take the fine leaden armorial 
waterspout, which serves me for a tailpiece to this chapter. 
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As will be seen, the oak staircase rail and balusters are carved 
in a very handsome and uncommon manner. I could not get 
near enough to take any details, nor have 1 any idea of the upper 
part of the house. The screen is a rather heavy and massive 
one, good in quality however, 
of excellent workmanship, and 
in thorough preservation. From 
the back-door I got the brass 
dated knocker, which gave me 
an initial letter for my chapter, 
The date of this knocker is 
i66t, and it was put there in 
all probability by Sir Edward 
Bysshe, Garter King of Arms, 
the eldest son of the swind- 
ling old lawyer who built the 
house. 

The life of Sir Edward was 
in brief as follows : He sat as 
member for Bletchingley, in 
1640, and after taking the Covenant was made Garter in place of 
Sir John Borough, who had followed the king to Oxford. He 
sat for Reigate in 1654, and for Gatton in 1658-9. On the Re- 
storation he was deprived of his office of Garter, but obtained 
that of Clarencieux when Sir William Le Neve was insane. Bysshe 
was knighted in 1661, and again sat for Bletchingley. For seven- 
teen years he received a pension of .^100 each session. He died 
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[5th December, 1679, in Covent Garden, and was buried late at 
night ill St. Olave's, Jewry. As a herald Bysshe seems to have 
been a capable man, though 
according to some accounts 
he was both lazy and ig- 
norant. 

Though Home from the 
point of illustration is rather 
barren, 1 ought perhaps to 
mention a certain notori- 
ous personage who was 
connected with the parish 
during the last centur)'. 
This was John Kidgell, 
parson of Home and also 
of Godstone. He appears 
to have been a preacher 
of no little renown, hold- 
ing various chaplaincies 
and preacherships on that 
account. Waljrole, however, designates him as a "dainty, priggish 
parson, much in vogue among the old ladies for his gossiping and 
quaint sermons." Kidgell it was, who by bribery obtained the needful 
second copy of Wilkes's Essay on Woman, which delightful publi- 
cation he handed to Lord March. The subsequent circum- 
stances I need not relate, as they are well known. A "curious" 
print is in Mr. Percival's Collection, which shews in a fanciful 
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manner how Kidgell obtained 
the copy. This print was 
Horace Walpole's own impres- 
sion, and is very rare indeed. 
Kidgell, parson though he was, 
lived a most dissolute life. 
Heavily in debt, he was com- 
pelled to flee the country, and 
died in exile. It may be noted 
that in 1766 the churchwardens 
of Home proceeded against him 
in the Court of Arches on 
account of non - residence in his 
cure, but the suit failed. 

From Smallfield Place I 
made my way to Horley Station, and thence to Reigate. From 
Reigate I shall resume my wanderings in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

REIGATE, LEIGH, AND CHARLWOOD. 

EIGATE, ancient town though it is, was incorporated 

as a municipal borough in quite recent times ; viz., in 

1863. The limits of the borough include the modern 

and rapidly increasing Redhill, Despite the age of 

Reigate however, the seeker after antiquities is not very 

amply rewarded ; to such an extent has the rage for 

modernization affected the town. Lovers of scenery cannot fail to 

be charmed with the place and its surroundings. Perhaps the most 

remarkable sight in Reigate is the cavern cut in the sand-rock, upon 

which in former days stood the keep of Reigate Casde. In many 

other places in the town the rock has been excavated into caves 

which are used as cellars. One passage which communicated, it is 

stated, with the Castle, and had its origin beneath the Red Cross 

Inn, fell in, I am informed, rather more than thirty years ago. My 

sketch shows the corner of this inn, opposite to which, where four 

roads meet, are some of the few ancient houses still remaining in 

Reigate. It was near this spot that the old market-place used to be, 

and a rude cellar, crypt, or undercroft, 1 am told, still exists there. 
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I did not, however, explore it. To return to the Castle passage. It 
is somewhat remarkable that such very scanty materials with regard 
to both Castle and passage should have come down to us. The story 
that within this passage the Barons held a secret council in the time 
of King John is, it is to be feared, mythical. In many places in the 
kingdom no secrecy would have been required, and a meeting might 



have been held in house or street with perfect safety. But in Reigate 
it was otherwise, for the Castle was at that time the stronghold of 
Warrenne, a powerful adherent of the king, and it is hardly to be 
supposed that insurgent Barons would select the innermost and most 
carefully guarded approach to the fortress of their most powerful 
opponent for the purpose of secret meeting. Nay more, one Is 
puzzled to conjecture how they could have obtained admission thereto. 
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The entrance to this passage is in the grounds beneath the mound, 
and within the precincts of the Castle. In height the passage is about 
twelve feet, and the roof is worth notice from the fact that it has been 
cut with evident care, the ridge mark at the crown and the offsets at 
the sides being well defined. Three caverns branch off the main 
passage on the left-hand side. The first is about 23 feet in length, 
and is near to the entrance. The second is 150 feet in length, or 
thereabouts, and takes a downward course, terminating in a chamber, 
round the rudely semicircular end of which is a rough seat of masonry. 
The chamber is called the "Barons' Cave." Higher up is the third side 
excavation, a room some thirty feet long. The total ascent is between 
seventy and eighty yards in length, and the total rise between forty 
and fifty feet. Near to the top the walls and roof are of masonry, and 
by means of a flight of stone steps an exit can be obtained on to the 
plateau, upon which the keep formerly stood. The peculiarity in the 
Reigate passage is, as I have said, that the roof is worked with care. 
This marks its difference in excavation from the similar passage round 
the side of the castle rock at Nottingham, which is most roughly 
hewn out. At Nottingham small openings admit light, and enable 
a view of the country to be obtained. At Reigate all is in darkness. 
Still the conditions at both places are somewhat similar, and it may 
well be noted here that Nottingham town is also honeycombed by 
cellars, hewn out in precisely the same way as the cellars at Reigate. 
According to tradition, like many other castles, Reigate was for a 
time surrendered to Louis, the Dauphin of France. How the place 
prospered subsequently does not appear, but we know that its 
successive owners were the noble families of the Fitzalans and the 
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Howards. By the time that James I. came to the throne the old 
stronghold was in ruins, "a decayed castle with a very small house, 
and a connie warren belonging thereto." The occupier was then 
a Sir Roger James. Sir Roger James received the honour of 
knighthood at Royston, March 21st, 16 12. He was the great 
grandson of a certain Jacobus van Hawstert, or Haestrecht, who 
originally came from near Utrecht, and settled in England temp. 
Henry VHI. But though ruinous in the time of the Civil War 
the position of the Castle was such that it was deemed needful to 
put it into a state to render it incapable of defence. Orders to this 
effect seem to have been given in 1648, and with the exception of 
a few of the outer walls the old Castle of Reigate then ceased to 
exist. A print dated 1788 shews these few walls, which joined on 
to the then new gate. 

In the old days Reigate could boast of a Priory, which was 
founded by William de Warrenne in 12 16, and dedicated to the 
B.V.M. and the Holy Cross. The house was Augustinian in rule. 
It was never a wealthy establishment, and shared the fate of the 
lesser monasteries. A fairly complete list of priors is extant, but I 
do not find among them the name of any man of mark. Later 
the site of the suppressed priory was granted to Lord William 
Howard, afterwards known as Lord Howard of Effingham. I give 
a small sketch of the present appearance of the house, which goes 
by the name of Reigate Priory, and which belongs to Lady Henry 
Somerset. This building, which mainly dates from the reign of 
Queen Anne, occupies the site of the old priory. Within it I hear 
that there still exists a relic of Bletchingley Place, in the shape of 
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a portion of a fine carved oak chimney-piece, which was many years 
ago incorporated with another of rather later date. The departed 
buildings of Reigate Priory and the vanished Castle are both 
claimed as having been the residence for a time of Foxe of the 
Book of Martyrs fame. The grounds of Reigate Priory are fine, 
and the view from the top of the hill which faces it is extremely 
lovely. Public footpaths run both along the crest of the hill and 



in the valley between the house and this hill. From the lower 
path a glimpse can be obtained of many a pretty little wooded 
combe trending up the hill. But the trees hereabouts seem to 
breed notice - boards warning off trespassers, and hence these 
combes cannot be explored. 

Record remains of three chapels in Reigate, all of which have 
now vanished. One was dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and being so near to the old Pilgrims' Way the dedication can easily 
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be accounted for. It stood on the site of the present Town-hall 
and Market- house. When the chapel fell into disuse as a chapel, 
that is to say when pilgrimages ceased and offerings were con- 
sequently lacking, the building was for a time used as a Town-hall, 
and the assizes were held therein. Early in the present century, 
when alterations were taking place, the foundations of this pilgrims' 
chapel were laid bare. The second chapel, dedicated it is alleged 
to St. Lawrence, stood in Bell Street, and ultimately became a 
dwelling house. The third, the chapel of the Holy Cross, in High 
Street, was, when desecrated, turned into an oatmeal factory, and 
in the end shared the fate of many another interesting building, 
viz., it was demolished. It now remains to briefly notice the 
parish church of Reigate. The Church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Reigate, has been considerably altered in recent times, so much so 
that it may be practically said to have been rebuilt. Still some 
portions either are Transitional Norman in style, or profess to be. 
It is somewhat difficult to reconcile the Reigate Church of to-day 
with the numerous and carefully executed watercolours in Mr. 
Percivals Collection. One of these, dated 1823, shews the old 
porch with its sundial and niche. Eight years later a new porch, 
hideous in appearance, had replaced the old one. Views of the 
interior of the Church, shewing the screen from different aspects, 
the sedilia, the font, and the pulpit, all dated about the year 1823, 
are full of interest; but the difficulty of attempting to reconcile 
the pictures of the past, accurate though they be, with the appear- 
ance of the Church at the present time, is beyond the scope of this 
book. The monuments in Reigate Church are numerous, and are 
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of some local interest. In the Howard vault lie the bones of 
Charles, Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral of England. 
There is no need, however briefly, to even touch on the career of 
this great man ; but as I omit his life I may be pardoned for 
neglecting any detailed notice of the Bludders, the Ladbrokes, the 
Elyots, or even of Edward Bird, Esq., who, being a lieutenant in the 
Marquis of Winchesters Regiment of Horse, "had the misfortune" 
to commit murder, and was hanged in 17 18. 

Passing the old Red Cross, which I have illustrated, I made 
my way along the outskirts of the Priory grounds, till I reached a 
small brook. Here I took to a field-path, which I was informed led 
to Flanchford Mill. Here the river Mole is crossed ; its waters in 
fact drive the mill-wheel. The mill, though of considerable antiquity, 
is not picturesque, and as the old Flanchford manor house has 
lost all appearance of age I proceeded on my way. On the left 
hand I presently passed the large new house of Mr. Charrington, 
but tarried not, as I wished as speedily as possible to reach Leigh 
Place. The exterior of Leigh Place would have disappointed me 
sadly, had I not been prepared beforehand. But having been warned 
that the unsatisfactory outside contained several rooms of great 
interest, as well as carving of uncommon type, I applied for permission 
to inspect and sketch. Leigh Place is still surrounded by a perfect 
moat, though it is not a moat of any great size. The pyramidal 
pinnacles, which now adorn (?) the front of the house, and the gables 
of the wing, did not exist in 18 10. Some appear to have been added 
prior to 1823, for in a watercolour of that date crocketed pinnacles 
of decent design are visible. Who it was that plastered them over 
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with cement I have been unable to ascertain. The hall, of which 
I have inserted an illustration, is the handsomest of the downstair 
rooms. As will be seen, the balusters of the staircase are very ornate, 
and differ in type from those of Smallfield Place ; while the wide- 
arched fireplace, with its decorated beam; fire-dogs, iron-back, and 
corner seats, is most interesting. Panelling of more than one date 



has been introduced into parts of this room, portions I should suspect 
of other rooms now destroyed. The ceiling beam is handsomely 
ornamented with a not uncommon pattern, and the top of a door in 
a dark corner of the hall has some good carving. But the best work 
in the house is to be found let into the wall by the hall door. This 
consists of two oak panels, evidently forming part of a frieze. I have 
seen similar examples elsewhere. These panels are most beautifully 
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and elaborately carved, and I was told at the house that they had 
been dredged up from the bottom of the moat This is, I fancy, a 
mistake, for the appearance of the woodwork does not seem to support 
the statement 

The upstair portion of the house contains more than one feature 
of interest Three rooms, probably in ancient times forming one large 
solar, are specially worth notice. The ceilings of all of them are 
coved, though two only now show the ribs of the roof, the intervening 
space being filled in with plaster or white paper. But the third ceiling 
is perfect, and I give sketches of the details of the woodwork, both 



of the roof and the walls. The central ridge is decorated, as my 
sketch shows. From it coved panels run down to a frieze, which 
runs round the entire room. At the end of the room a coving band, 
filled in with similar panelling, completes the intervening space 
between ceiling and frieze, while from the frieze down to the skirting 
a like panelling furnishes a wainscot to the walls. This room is in 
many ways remarkable, and one cannot but regret that necessity has 
forced so fine a chamber to be thus subdivided ; for undoubtedly all 
the ceilings and walls were similarly decorated, nay, probably are so 
still, beneath the modern paper. In one of these upstair rooms 
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there is an interesting stone fireplace with carved spandrels, the 
decoration consisting of a twist with conventional foliage. Above 
the fireplace is some quaint woodwork. But the points most worthy 
of notice here are two small and much mutilated incised carvings on 
the fireplace arch. One represents a rude crucifix, the other gives 
a now illegible inscription. I took rubbings of both, but was unable 
to decipher the inscription. Since then, however, it has been fur- 
nished to me, and professedly ran as follows : '* Nonne mea peccata 
quietem .... plura fuere quam maculae viperae nee dabit ullam 
salutem Dei typus." Leigh Place can boast of a traditional ghost, 
and also possesses a small walled - up recess, possibly a priest's 
hiding place, although at the house itself one hears hints of a murder 
long ago and a hidden body. 

The early history of Leigh Place is very intricate as regards 
its ownership, and it is not until the fifteenth century that we find 
the Ardernes settled there. These Ardernes had been known, 
however, in Surrey for at least two hundred and fifty years pre- 
viously. The murder to which I have alluded as traditionally 
taking place at Leigh was committed, it is said, by Sir Thomas 
de Arderne, the victim being Nicholas de Poynings. The knight 
was also charged with the rape of Margery, widow of Nicholas 
de la Beche. For these crimes the lands of Sir Thomas escheated 
to the Crown, and were granted to Reginald de Cobham in 1347. 
But no proof exists that an Arderne held Leigh at so early a 
date. One account of the story is that Sir Thomas to make 
restitution married the lady; another that she died at Leigh of a 
broken heart. 
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Leigh Church is mainly remarkable for the interesting monu- 
mental brasses to the Arderne family. The earliest of these is to 
the memory of Susanna, third daughter of John Arderne, the first 
known Arderne of Leigh. He was Sheriff of Surrey and Sussex 
in 1432, and died probably in 1449, for his interesting will was 
proved in that year. He was buried in Leigh chancel, and a most 
interesting monumental brass marks his grave. Side by side on 
this slab are the effigies of John Arderne and Elizabeth his second 
wife, the man in civil costume with an elegantly draped cloak, the 
lady in a homed head-dress, and wearing an equally well -designed 
mantle with fastenings and tassels. Fragments of the effigies of 
their three sons and the complete figures of their three daughters 
are beneath their feet. Two shields are let in, one bearing Arderne : 
Argent, a fess chequy or and azure between three crescents gules 
i^dde title-page). The second shield bears : Arderne, impaling a 
coat (quarterly), which cannot be now identified. The Ardernes 
prospered and added extensively to their lands, record remaining 
of quite a long list of property which they held. From the will 
of one of them, dated 1499, we learn that there was an "image of 
St Kateryn in the parish church of * the Lee,* " for in front of it 
Richard Arderne desired to be buried. The whole of this will is 
most interesting, but is far too lengthy to quote. Richard Arderne 
and his wife Joan were buried in Leigh Church, and their monu- 
mental brass remains to this day, minus only the two figures. Two 
shields repeated twice are on the slab, viz. : Arderne ; and Arderne 
impaling : Sable, a chevron between three stags trippant argent. 
From the mouth of the man issues a label bearing the words, "ut 
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videntes I hum semper colletemur " ; from that of the lady, " ffiH 
redemptor mudi deus miserare nobis." At the head of the slab, 
between the two upper shields, is a representation of the Trinity, 
viz., God the Father supporting a Rood upon which a Dove is 
seated. Shortly after the death of Richard Arderne, Leigh Place 
changed hands, and became the property of Edmund Dudley. 
Edmund Dudley was attainted and executed, and the estates for a 
time were forfeited. His son John, who afterwards became Duke 
of Northumberland, after petition was restored in blood and 
recovered his father's lands. Tradition states that he lived at 
Leigh, and that his daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Dudley (Grey), 
also at times visited the place; but the latter tale is mythical, as 
Leigh was sold by Dudley to Edward Shelley in 1530. Nine 
years later the place, viz., a ** mansion, messuage, or farm, with one 
dovecot, called " Le Ley," etc., passed into the hands of the Copley 
family. By them Leigh was held until 1651, when it was demised 
to one Francis Huett for ninety-nine years. Four years afterwards 
the interest of the Copley family was sold to a Robert Bristow, of 
Leigh, for ;^5oo. 

Of the Copley family quite a volume could be. written, seeing 
that several members thereof filled some space in public life. In the 
days of Elizabeth one became a recusant — viz., Thomas Copley — 
who had married Catherine Luttrell, of Dunster, co. Somerset. 
Copley, through his great grandfather Thomas, Lord H<)o and 
Hastings, laid claim to relationship with Queen Elizabeth. His 
assumptions on this account, coupled with his religious opinions, 
marred a career which might have been a great one. He was 
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imprisoned for some years as a recusant, and on being liberated, in 
1570, retired to Louvain; How he obtained a title of nobility (an 
English title) from the king of Spain, how he issued letters of marque 
against the pirates, and how he apologized for both misdemeanours 
in a lengthy and singular letter addressed to Queen Elizabeth in 1575, 
it would occupy pages to narrate. Copley died in Flanders on 
September 24th, 1584, leaving eight children. His will and codicils 
are extant, and are full of minute directions and most curious 
particulars. Adhering to the Catholic faith, all the members of the 
Copley family found themselves in perpetual trouble whenever they 
lived in England. Frequent accusations of disaffection, of harbouring 
priests, of communication with Jesuits, &c., occur. Doubtless the 
inscriptions on the fireplace — still visible at Leigh — date from this 
reign, and indeed so sequestered a spot formed most excellent cover 
for a hunted Catholic. James I., for a consideration of ;^20cx:) and 
a payment of ;^20 per month, pardoned William Copley, the son of 
John, who then returned to England, taking up his abode at Gatton. 
The remainder of the history of Leigh is uneventful. The house 
was allowed to fall into decay. In 18 10 much of it was ruinous, and 
at that date a large part was pulled down. No record remains of 
its appearance internally before partial demolition, or whether any 
particular curiosities were then discovered, save of the finding of a 
silver porringer containing coins, and bearing on one side the initials 
w,B (with three stars), and on the other r^j The date of the 
porringer is late seventeenth century, and it is therefore not a relic of 
the Copleys but of the Bristows, who then owned the property. The 
A of the other initials refers to a certain Ralph Arnold, a tenant of 
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the house and land, to whom perhaps the porringer was presented by 
his landlord. 

Leaving the church of Leigh after inspecting the monumental 
brasses, I looked at the quaint village green, and then made my way 
to an old house known as Swain*s Farm. This house traditionally 
used to be frequented by Ben Jonson, and one room I had heard was 
known as his "study." I might have spared my time for all that I 
found there of interest. The house is of that date, so are hundreds 
more in the county; but as for beauty or sentiment they are not to 
be discovered in dilapidated Swain's Farm. Returning to the direct 
road I proceeded to Charlwood, passing several old-world slab-roofed 
cottages and farmsteads on my way. The walk is a pretty one, 
though not particularly romantic. Plenty of timber grows hereabouts, 
and bird life, I was delighted to find, abounded. A jay in full beauty, 
to which I succeeded in getting quite near, delayed me a few minutes 
while I tarried to watch its movements. Next a flock of plover in 
some low-lying land, being disturbed, went alternately circling round 
and settling again with plaintive cries. Later on I passed Charlwood 
Place, an E-shaped house much modernized and added too, but still 
possessing somewhat of an air of antiquity. Next, on the opposite 
side of the road, I came in view of the tumble-down but interesting 
little house which I here sketch. It is now known as Taylor's Farm. 
The place is in a very dilapidated condition, but I do not think it will 
fall down yet awhile. The marvellous way in which some of these 
ancient houses hold together, year after year, can only be understood 
by those who are constantly occupied in exploring them. I was 
charmed with the porch, with its balustered side, and also with the 
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curious admixture of timber, plaster, brick, and tile. From the heavy 
Horsham stone roof the massive group of chimneys rises in the ver^' 
centre of the house. Within there are a few crood beams but no 
carving. 

A Church has been known to exist at Charlwood, since before 
the close of the thirteenth centur)'. Like one of the Guildford 
churches and the church at Sutton, near Epsom, its dedication is 
to St. Nicholas. In plan the edifice is somewhat remarkable, as 



the tower stands between what I feel sure must have been the 
original nave and original chancel, flanked on the south side by a 
south aisle, south chapel, and porch. The south aisle is nowadays 
used as a chancel. This is a strange arrangement ; still, as the 
beautiful Saunder screen stands before the altar and separates aisle 
from chapel or chancel, not much harm is done. There must have 
been a Norman church, for traces thereof remain in the tower 
arches and windows. The nave dates from a later period, the 
chancel proper from the end of the fifteenth century. The south 
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aisle may be assigned to the middle of the fourteenth, and the south 
chapel to the end of the fifteenth century. Undoubtedly the chief 
point of interest in the Church is the screen I have mentioned. 
It is not the oldest Surrey screen, but it is far and away the 
finest. Probably erected by one of the Saunder family, and of late 
fifteenth-century date, it bears on its beam the monogram I. H. C, 
and the crowned M, the intervening space being filled by shields 
bearing the initials R. S., the coat armour of Saunder, and that 
of Carew of Beddington, supported by angels and mingled with 
dragons. Beneath this portion of the beam runs a beautiful vine- 
trailing pattern, the execution of which is most excellent. The 
Saunder and Carew families intermarried in the fifteenth century. 
The pulpit contains some fairly good Jacobean carved panels above, 
while in the lower part linen -fold of older date is visible. This is 
of course a patchwork pulpit. It may be remarked that the texts 
painted on the panels of the pulpit (though restored) have been 
there for ages. Good old Aubrey mentions them. Of the curious 
mural paintings on the south wall of the south aisle I need not 
here say anything, as they have been often described. Still it may 
be allowed to remark that there are assuredly evidences of more 
than one layer of mural decoration still visible, or at least I thought 
I detected them. The monumental brass of Nicholas Saunder and 
Alice his wife, their four sons and six daughters, is interesting, and 
is, I rejoice to say, perfect. The shields are two in number, one 
bearing : Quarterly, i and 4 ; Saunder — Sable, a chevron ermine 
between three bulls' heads caboshed argent ; 2 and 3, Carew. The 
other shield bears H ungate : Gules, a chevron engrailed between 
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three talbots sejant argent, a mullet for difference. Nicholas 
Saunder married Alice Hungate, and died 1553. Between these 
shields is the crest of Saunder, a demi-bull salient collared, holding 
a rose. This crest is enclosed in a quaintly - devised wreath of 
excellent design. Formerly there were many other inscriptions on 
brass plates to members of this family, but these now are lost. 

Memorials, however, still remain to the Jordan family, who were 
for four centuries owners of the manor of Gatwick. Three different 
coats are assigned to this family, and they seem to have been granted 
at different dates. The Saunder family first established itself in 
Charlwood in the reign of Edward II. As a matter of fact I was 
informed that a representative is still a resident in the parish, and I 
gladly record it. The family has furnished one or two names which 
will go down to history — viz.. Sir Thomas Saunder, Remembrancer 
of the Exchequer, member for Gatton, and Sheriff of Surrey temp, 
Henry VIII. In the reign of Edward VI. he formed one of the 
Surrey Commission appointed to rob the churches of their goods. 
Contemporaneous with him was Nicholas Saunder, the celebrated 
Jesuit. Saunder joined the Catholic faith about the same time as 
Copley, and indeed the two men were on intimate terms. Educated 
at Winchester and New College, Oxford, he took orders at Rome. 
Saunder eventually was sent as Nuncio to Ireland, where, shortly after 
1579) 1^ is stated that he died. 

In the now fast gathering twilight I made my way to Horley, 
but arrived there too late to hope to inspect the church. I did, 
however, get a view of the rather overrated Six Bells Inn next to 
it. Assuredly this place has been considerably altered externally 
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of late years, or all pictorial records which I have had the pleasure 
of seeing are singularly inexact. There ought to be in one of the 
upper rooms a rather curious roof supported by a king-post, and 
furnished with curved beams. It was, however, too late for me to 
investigate the matter, so, as tlie railway station was a considerable 
distance off, I turned my back on the Six Bells, making my way with 
all speed to the railway, and returned to Reigate. 



CHAPTER VII. 

REIGATE TO DORKING AND GUILDFORD. 

■AUTIFUL though the land- 
scape is between Reigate and 
Dorking, the district is not 
rich in antiquarian remains, 
and for several miles my 
pencil and sketch-book were 
unemployed. I left Reigate 
by the road which leads out 
of the town beyond the Red 
Cross Inn, and presently 
found myself on the outskirts 
of a common — a common 
diversified by patches of gorse, dotted with fir trees, and in summer- 
tide, to judge from the withered stalks, a forest of bracken. Here an 
old windmill crowns a little knoll, completing a scene as picturesque 
in its subject as need be desired for a watercolour sketch. On my 
right hand lay the straight high ridge, which extends as far as 
Farnham, the frontier town of the county. 
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The first village at which I arrived is called Buckland, but 
I did not succeed in obtaining a sketch there. The Church, 
which is dedicated to St Mary, dates only from the year i860, 
having then been practically rebuilt. Of the manor of Buckland 
nothing need here be said, nor need I describe Buckland Court, 
the manor house, which stands near the Church, as it possesses 
no associations, either historic or antiquarian. The road now 
passes between tall, tree -fringed sandbanks, till the Red Lion Inn 
is reached. This is a somewhat old-world looking hostelry, but 
it is not remarkable. Here the road leads down as far as a little 
brook, which is crossed by a bridge, and near it another bridge (a 
wooden one across the road) connects private grounds which lie on 
either side the way. A little farther on I turned to the right, passing 
on the left a picturesque old plaster, brick, and timbered farmhouse 
of undoubted antiquity — but a subject of which colour was the chief 
charm. 

Retracing my steps a little — for I had wandered somewhat 
from the direct road — I proceeded to explore the village of Betch- 
worth. Betchworth certainly contains several old houses, both in its 
street and in its neighbourhood. One of these, known as Betchworth 
Place, is fronted by a row of clipped lime trees, the end one of which 
is trained into an arch. The Church, which is dedicated to St. 
Michael, bears some traces of its Norman origin, but has been very 
considerably restored. The chief points of note are to be found on 
the south side, where there are two small round arches. There is 
a piscina, and unless my memory is at fault I observed a stoup at 
the south door. One monumental brass is to be found there, now 
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affixed to the north wall of the chancel. It is to the memory of 
William Wardysworth, vicar of Betchworth, who died in 1533. The 
effigy is fully vested as a priest, and bears a chalice and paten, the 
latter being inscribed with the monogram, I. H. C. In a recess, and 
hidden by the organ, is a good tomb. Beyond these, however, there 
do not appear to be any points of interest in the Church. 

Leaving the graveyard by a modern memorial arch, at the 
south-east corner, I made my way towards Moor Place and Wonham, 
both houses of considerable size. The distance was not great, and 
the road hereabouts was very beautiful. Tall trees overhung the 
river Mole, which winds in a most romantic manner at this point 
High up in the bare boughs I noticed many thick growths of 
mistletoe. Moor Place, the first of the two houses and the oldest 
by far, is stated to date in parts from the reign of Henry VL It 
appears to have been the manor house of the reputed manor of 
Agland Moor. Early in this century the place was ruinous, but 
a Colonel Staples expended much money in rendering it again 
habitable. The house is timber-built, and filled in with plaster, the 
roof being composed of Horsham slabs. From the road I noticed 
that one or two odds and ends of carving, and a shield bearing arms, 
had been stuck on. These, I suppose, were fragments from some part 
of the building which has now undergone demolition. An aged man, 
with whom I entered into conversation by the roadside, told me that 
he remembered some alterations about sixty years since, when a large 
quantity of malt was found beneath the flooring, and that the opinion 
then held that this fine old place had once been converted into a 
malting house. Wonham Manor is a house of far greater size than 
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Moor Place, but of far less antiquity. It stands in very beautiful 
grounds, and is chiefly noted for having been the residence of the 
late Mr. Albert Way, the well-known antiquary. 

From Betch worth I passed on to Brockham Green, a modern 
ecclesiastical district which has been formed out of a part of the parish 
of Betchworth. The manor of Brockham does not ever appear to 
have owned a manor house. A church, erected quite in recent times, 
stands on one side of the triangular village green. Proceeding on my 
way I crossed the river again twice, and then turned into Betch- 
worth Park. The Park at this end is certainly disappointing, but 
presently the marvellous double lime avenue comes in sight, and 
in order to fully enjoy the grandeur I walked to the furthest 
extremity before entering. This wonderful double avenue of lime 
trees is more than three hundred yards in length, and is perfect. 
It runs up the side of a hill, and at the upper end, concealed by trees, 
are the scanty and uninteresting remains of Betchworth Castle. 

This Castle was originally built by Sir Thomas Browne in 1449, 
in which year a licence was obtained by him to embattle and 
fortify, to enclose the manor as a park, and to possess the right 
of free warren. Sir Thomas came of a knightly family, whose 
coat armour was : Sable, three lions passant in bend between . 
two double cottises argent. As a family they were unfortunate. 
Sir Thomas, being a Lancastrian, was attainted on the accession of 
Edward IV., and his estates forfeited. His son obtained restitution 
of the lands, and was also restored in blood, but perished on the 
scaffold in the next reign for complicity in Buckingham's insurrection. 
Henry VII. restored the estates, and two generations held them. 

M 
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Male heirs then failed, and Betchworth passed to Mr. William 
Fen wick, who married the last female representative in 1691. In 
1726 the estate was sold by order of the Court of Chancery, the 
purchaser being Abraham Tucker, an author of note in his day. 

Fenwick found Betchworth a castle and left it an ordinary house, 
for he pulled down much, thus depriving it of its character, while 
the new buildings which replaced the old ones were purely domestic 
in style. Old pictures give some idea of the appearance of Betch- 
worth, and the view from the steep declivity, beneath which runs 
the river Mole, must once have been very fine. In these days, 
however, trees almost completely block out the prospect. Returning 
to the road through the park I found myself amid most splendid 
timber, and indeed, seeing that the well-known Deepdene was close 
by, I was hardly surprised. But it is no part of my purpose here 
to write of Deepdene — it has been described again and again with 
the most minute detail. Why therefore go over the old ground ? 
So, with the lofty Box Hill on my right hand and Deepdene and 
its woods on my left, I speedily passed on to the town of Dorking. 

The town of Dorking, with its long and rather straggling street, 
is picturesque, taken as a whole, but on exploration does not offer 
many subjects for illustration. Relics of old houses with modernized 
fronts are here and there to be seen. I almost felt inclined to tarry 
and sketch the White Horse Hotel, with its double gables, bow 
windows, and swing sign decorated with triple iron ornaments. But 
the front was so restored that I turned away and selected instead 
the Old Kings Head, a house which from the excellence pf its 
brickwork has evidently fallen not a little from its original importance 
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in the Dorking world, Dorking Church is a large one, and is quite 
modern. Tombs and brasses, tf ever they existed, have vanished. 
A few monuments are retained, but none of any interest As 
a modern church it is undoubtedly a fine one, 
but it is not my intention to write of modern 
churches here, so I will pass it by. 

On the following morning I started forth, 
and nearly opposite to the fire brigade station 
passed some old cottages, one of which is 
occupied by a blacksmith. The red gable of 
the forge is ornamented with diamonds in black 

brick, and the let-down shutters give the place quite an old- 
fashioned air. Close by this and on the opposite side of the road 
stands a large double - gabled house roofed with Horsham slabs. 
The house is of the E type, and has the merit of possessing a fine 
group of chimneys. Looking backward now I have a good view 
of Box Hill, while on my right is the high ground, on the wooded 
top of which stands Mr. Cubitt's house. The road hereabouts is 
pretty, and somewhat resembles the portion I had traversed just 
outside Reigate. I now turned off to 
the right through a gateway, in order 
to obtain a sketch of an old Elizabethan 
house known as Milton Court. I was 
successful, and here insert my illustra- 
tion. The house, with its manor, once 
belonged to the Evelyn family. It is 
a handsome old brick house with ornamental gables, and much ivy- 
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grown. In the front on one side is a curved balustered terrace 
wall, on and near which, while I sketched, a flock of beautiful white 
fantail pigeons were disporting themselves. There is within the 
house, I hear, a fine old staircase, but as the owner was absent 
from home I was unable to obtain admission to either view or sketch 
it Milton Court was the residence of the scholarly Jeremiah 
Markland, from 1752 to 1776. The millpond and islands, with a 
gnarled walnut, which had been blown down close by the arched 
gateway leading to Milton Court, is even in winter picturesque. I 
saw it, I may say, under the disadvantageous conditions of mingled 
thaw and a snow-storm. Two or three hundred yards beyond this 
I turned to the left, attracted by the appearance of some cottages, 
of which I could only see the roofs and chimneys. My detour was 
not a success, and I returned to the road. 

Very shortly after I reached Westgate or Westcot, a pretty 
little village mainly built round a triangular green. How many of 
these triangular village greens there are in Surrey! The church 
of Westgate — a new one — is perched on some high ground above 
the road on the left-hand side. The site of that church looked 
suspiciously like an enclosure from the common. I followed the 
edge of this common, passing a large hammer pond on my right, 
whose surface was ice -clad and white with the newly- fallen snow. 
Yellow sand here crops out by the roadside, and at one corner, where 
a silver birch overhangs the way, there is quite a high bank of it. 
The road here descends till a little bridge is crossed, and on my left 
I could see The Rookery embowered in trees, and rejoicing in a 
quaintly-terraced garden. It was at The Rookery that Thomas Robert 
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Malthus, the political economist, was born in 1766. He was the 
second son of Daniel Malthus, who then lived in this house. Upon 
the other side of the road, overshadowed by an aged pollard elm, 
stands a very old cottage, with mullioned windows and huge chimneys. 
It is partly stone built, and has been recently added to ; but the 
rubbed brick pilasters of the arched door are worth notice. And 
now alongside the present road I found the remains of an old track, 
overgrown with forest trees, brambles, and bushes. The red and 
yellow sand, which was visible on the other side of the valley, had 
given place to stone, and my road lay between miniature cliffs, in the 
interstices of which beech trees have taken root and thriven, so that 
their interlaced roots have assumed most fantastic shapes. How long 
this particular piece of the road will remain country I cannot tell ; 
for, alas ! in more than one spot I beheld the advertizing placard 
offering land for sale for building purposes. A few yards farther on 
and I left the road, descending the very steep side of a grassy 
hill, only to climb up another opposite to it, and of equal steepness. 
The brilliant plumage of a fine bullfinch, which at my approach took 
flight from a bush, recalled to my mind a bullfinch tragedy I recently 
witnessed. An empty cage is now hidden away, but a little mound 
in my garden beneath a favourite rose-tree is not neglected. 

At the top of this steep ascent stands Wotton Church, in and 
around which cling so many memories of the Evelyn family. The 
church is a tiny one, with quaint stumpy tower, and still more stumpy 
campanile. In its now restored and singularly deep south porch good 
old Evelyn tells us that he used to be schooled. This porch contains 
a feature in the arch of its inner door, which is well worth notice ; 
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viz., an uncommon arrangement of small heads in high relief which 
stud its soffit. 

Perhaps the best view of the Church is to be obtained from the 
churchyard gate, from which to the porch a short avenue extends. 
But everything connected with the Evelyn family in times of old is 
so well known, has indeed been so written about, and so oft quoted, 
that I will not weary the reader by a repetition. Suffice it to say that 
in the mortuary chapel on the north side of Wotton Church lie the 
bones of the good John Evelyn and those of his wife Mary, the 
daughter of Sir Richard Browne. The family has a vault, and there 
are besides several of the name buried in the churchyard ; but John 
Evelyn and his wife lie above the level of the floor, their coffins, it is 
stated, being enclosed in the sarcophagi still to be seen. 

Wotton House, the family mansion, stands embowered in its 
plantations of fine trees, about a mile from the Church. As all know, 
John Evelyn himself was a grand planter of trees, and his successors 
appear to have willingly followed in his footsteps in this respect 
While at Marden Park, near Godstone, I wandered in a grove of 
fine yew - trees, which traditionally owed their planting to the 
suggestion of the author of Sylva. Firmin too, whom I have 
already mentioned in connection with Marden Park, was a great 
gardener. A walk he planned there, and planted. It is now a fine 
lime avenue, is known by his name, and this fact is duly recorded on 
the pillar erected amid the trees to commemorate his virtues. 

Wandering along the road, recalling scraps of the quaint old- 
world descriptions of houses, gardens, pictures, men, and manners, 
which the locality suggested from its connection with the diarist, I 
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presently reached a most interesting old brick house, known as 

Cross Ways Farm. It stands at the comer of the road, partially 

shut out from observation by its courtyard 

wall — a wall pierced by an arched doorway, 

still capable of being blocked by a rather 

dilapidated door. A mighty knocker is yet 

attached to that door. Gazing through at 

this fine old place — a familiar sight to 

me, and one of which I am very fond — I 

transferred a sketch to my book. The 

chief characteristic of this house lies in 

the curious and extremely elaborate brick 

moulding which ornaments its front. 

By going a little out of my way I included Abinger in my ramble. 
As a place it is pretty but hardly interesting, and I found no subjects 
there for my illustrations. But the road is picturesque. First I 
passed a lai^e hammer pond, then entered a winding lane, high- 
banked and overgrown with oak trees and hazel bushes. On my left 
lay a beautifully wooded glen, which in gladsome spring must be a 
paradise. 

Abinger Church is small, and of no particular merit. On the 
green outside are the fragments of the stocks and whipping- post, 
now sheltered by a small lych-gate-like shed. Surrey folks think a 
good deal of these stocks and this whipping-post ; but to be candid, 
they are by no means remarkable examples, especially to one who is 
familiar with the ornately carved example at Waltham Holy Cross. 
At the west end of the churchyard stands a farmhouse known as 
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Manor Farm. This possesses two ornamental gables of Elizabethan 
type. The small one is original, the large one quite modem. From 
the coat armour on this house I should opine that it forms a part of 
the Wotton estate. Somebody has said that the small circular- 
headed slits in Abinger Church are of Saxon date. With this I 
totally disagree. Early Norman they may be, but they certainly have 
no appearance of Saxon work. Compare them with the known 
examples of Saxon masonry at Bradford-on-Avon, or at Deerhurst, 
near Tewkesbury, and the difference will, I think, be at once 
apparent 

Beyond Abinger is the hamlet known as Friday Street, an old- 
world spot It is merely a cluster of ancient cottages near a 
hammer pond, picturesque but not of interest. Near Abinger too 
is Evershed s Rough, where Samuel, Bishop of Winchester, met 
his death, now more than twenty years ago. A granite cross 
marks the spot, and when I saw it last some mischievous 
person had been battering the brief inscription thereon. On the 
occasion of my sketching tour for the purpose of this book I 
however did not visit the place. 

Retracing my steps to the main road I again passed Cross Ways 
Farm, this time in the rear, for I used the field path. On all sides 
this old place is picturesque, and I noticed that in addition to its 
brick front it has a projecting portion behind, built of timber and 
plaster. And now, parallel to the • road on my left hand, I see a 
long series of hammer ponds — the water from some of them being 
diverted into shallow channels, and used for the cultivation of water- 
cress. Presently I reach Abinger Hammer, and on the hill above 
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the road the new red brick house of Lord Farrer comes in view. 
As a village Abinger Hammer is much modernized, but just at its 
end a fine old range of cottages is to be seen. These cottages are 
built of brick and tim- 
ber, roofed half in tile 
and half in Horsham 
slate, and one gable is 
ornamented with a tile- 
work front. I noticed 
a solid square group of 
four chimneys, having 
two arched recesses on 
each face and a bold 
brick moulding at the 
top. It takes but little 
time now to reach Gom- 

shall, where at the turning to Ewhurst stands an old brick house, 
with an ivy-hidden projecting porch and wooden muUioned windows. 
I noted in the side wall of this house a most excellent example of 
old English bond in the brickwork. The back of the house is as 
quaint as the front, and rejoices in two good stacks of chimneys and 
an assemblage of queer gables. 

A mile further along the road I reached the pretty village 
of Shiere, and while taking a well - earned rest at the old White 
Horse Inn, I sketched the genuine old fireplace there to be seen in 
one of the rooms. A search for the key of the Church took me to 
a timber-built cottage with a projecting upper story, where I noted 
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that the spaces between the timbers were filled in, in a somewhat 
uncommon manner, viz., with flints. 

Shiere Church is picturesque externally, and interesting internally. 
It is one of the comparatively few churches now left, where the ringers 
stand on the floor in the centre of the church beneath the tower. 
There are a few traces of Norman work, especially in the tower 
and in the south transept, where a pointed arch has been inserted 
into a Norman one. Outside in the tower the upper tier of windows 
consists of triple lancets, while the lower is a single round-headed 
one of Norman date. The western arch columns of the south transept 
are extremely elegant — four slender shafts stand against a flat pilaster, 
one on either side and two in the inner face. The caps of these 
columns are equally good. Not a few fragments of old glass are to 
be seen in various windows, mostly heraldic. One or two quarries 
bear the badge of the Bray family, a hemp or flax crusher. The 
coat armour of the same family also appears, and there is also a 
tablet to the memory of the county historian, the Bray of Manning 
and Bray. In the chancel I noticed a piscina with a shelf, and on 
the north side a tiny but remarkable lepers window, near to which 
there is a small quatrefoil. The font is ancient and plain, but good 
in type. Of carved woodwork there is some little in the Church 
which is worth glancing at, but it is of no great merit. Lastly 
there is a large and ancient key, small though it be compared with 
the key of Compton Church. This key, after my tour of inspection, 
I turned in the huge and massive lock, and pausing for an instant 
to note the rich and excellent moulding of the porch door, I passed 
on my way down the village. 
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Shiere is a quaint litde place, straggling in its streets, with here 
a bracketted house, there a barge-boarded gable, and elsewhere a 
date tablet. I noted one tablet with the initials j^;^ above which 
was the date 1705, and beneath a heart. On some doors within 
the cottages the badge of the Bray family appears. On one gable 
is a very much weatherworn and decayed barge-board. The design 
of this consists of trefoils of small size, each pierced with three holes, 
which have simply been fretted out. I doubt whether this barge- 
board will endure many more seasons. 

From Shiere the next day I walked on to Albury, where I 
naturally made my way first to the far-famed Silent Pool. Some 
of the severity of winter had by this time departed, and I again saw 
the well-remembered spot, though under quite fresh circumstances, 
for hitherto it has been a summer resort of mine. For a wonder 
there was neither wind, snow, frost, rain, nor thaw that day, and I was 
thoroughly able to enjoy the winter beauty of this most favoured spot. 
The water had that curious tinge of colour which it ever has, the 
trout were easily to be seen, nay more, to be counted, and, as if to 
welcome the change of weather, were leaping merrily out of the 
water. A stray water-hen made a flapping, scuttling progress across 
the pool, disturbing for an instant its serenity. The tangle of over- 
hanging boughs, backed by boxwood near the water and tall ivy-clad 
trees higher up the banks, was not an easy subject for my pencil, but 
I resolved to make an attempt The legend of the Silent Pool is 
ancient history; nay, did not Martin Tupper immortalize it in Stephen 
Langton. Whether it be true or false it matters not ; still the story 
is almost too sad for so lovely a spot 
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Then leaving the Silent Pool I wandered round the exterior 
of the Cathedral belonging to the Catholic and Apostolic community, 
which makes this pretty Surrey village its stronghold. I did not admire 



the Cathedral, and must plead guilty to a preference for the old house 
close by — a house inhabited, I believe, by some of the Cathedral 
dignitaries. I should have sketched this house had I been able to 
approach near enough to discriminate between the old work and the 
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new, for that some of the dwelling belonged to the new order of 
things I felt convinced. I next proceeded through the park in order 
to visit the Old Church. The distance is not great, the way is pretty, 
and the now deserted church is very interesting. The initial letter 
to this chapter shews a view of its quaint timber-balustered and 
barge-boarded porch. My sketch on this page gives a general view 
of the west end. The chancel, 
roofless and ruined, is now 
almost hidden by the pro- 
fusion of ivy which grows 
thereon. Inside the building 
I noted a few mural tablets, one 
of them being to the memory 
of Sir Robert Godschali, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1742. 
In the floor of the south aisle 
is a monumental brass of great 
antiquity. It is to the memory 

of John Weston of Weston in Albury. The effigy has lost helmet 
and sword, but is otherwise perfect. At the east end of the south 
aisle is a small chapel known as the Drummond Mortuary Chapel. 
This chapel was most gorgeously decorated by Pugin the architect. 
The walls and roof are mainly filled with heraldic designs, initial D's, 
and the family motto. But however excellent the design and 
execution may be, the colour from its glaring nature leaves much to 
be desired. The tower of this old church is by far the most ancient 
part of the building, and gives one the impression of being very early 
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Norman work indeed. Albury Old Church became the private 
property of Mr. Drummond, he building for the use of the parish 
another church elsewhere. Having obtained possession, the internal 
fittings of the church were cleared out, and the edifice has gradually- 
decayed to its present deplorable condition. On the death of Mr. 
Drummond, who by the way was the builder of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Cathedral at Albury, the estates passed into the possession 
of his son-in-law, the Duke of Northumberland. 

1 left Albury Park by another road, and regained the village. 
One house therein was, a few years since, a great? object of curiosity 
to strangers, specially to Americans. It was the residence of Martin 
Tupper, the author, as all know, of Proverbial Philosophy. The 
house is a pleasant- looking little place, but of no architectural beauty, 
and indeed there is not much antiquity in the domestic buildings of 
Albury. On one house 1 noticed a vane dated 1571, but whether 
original or imported I cannot say. Portions of the vicarage are 
ancient, and I was kindly permitted to wander round its garden on 
a tour of inspection. 

From the village of Albury I made my way up the steep hill 
which eventually leads to St. Martha's Chapel. 
, Of St. Martha's I here insert a small sketch 
of a window in the tower. As an ecclesiastical 
edifice it cannot be called beautiful, but its great 
age and its associations are such as to entitle 
it to be duly explored. But the consideration 
of the spot 1 shall postpone till I write of the 
Pilgrims' Way. Passing round one end of the 
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hill, I made my way to a house called Tytings Farm — a house possibly 
in part dating from the reign of Elizabeth, with a chapel on its 
east side. Tytings is stated to have been the residence of the priest 
attached to St. Martha's, and the farmhouse chapel is pointed out 
as his oratory. The site of Tytings may once have been occupied 
by the cell of the priest ; but I am almost certain that the chapel, 
as at present seen, has not so long a pedigree. I tapped the wall 
carefully to see if I could detect traces of a piscina, but was unable to 
do so. The triple lancet window in the east gable is of doubtful 
date, and the other window is quite modern. 

Retracing my steps till I reached the main road, I then 
proceeded to Chilworth. Not that I desired to wander amid the 
factories, gunpowder and otherwise, which hardly improve the beauty 
of the valley, but Great Tangley was near, and to Great Tangley 
I had determined to go. This interesting old place bears on its 
carved brackets the date of 1582, though if all accounts be true 
its real age is far greater. That a house of some kind existed 
here, during the reign of King John, has, 
I believe, been pretty well established, and 
here that monarch is also stated to have 
resided. Perhaps the inner walls of the 
house, if examined, would reveal traces of 
their antiquity. One frequently finds new 
fronts put to old houses and dated — a mis- 
leading way our ancestors had when they 
restored or rebuilt their dwellings. But 
among the timber and plaster houses of 
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Surrey, Great Tangley speaks for itself. It is of a type to be seen 
in other parts of England, though not in this particular county. 
Not so many years ago it was almost in ruins from misusage and 
neglect, but it luckily came into the possession of its present owner, 
Mr. Wickham Flower. He at any rate knew what to do with this 
fine old specimen of domestic architecture ; he was able to do it, 
and did it. Would that all restorations and additions were carried 
out in as excellent a manner as they have been at Great Tangley. 
From Great Tangley, via Shalford, I made my way to Guildford. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



GUILDFORD. 







N this chapter I shall confine myself 
almost entirely to the description needed 
by the twenty illustrations which it con- 
tains, adding only such other brief notes 
as may be required. To attempt to write 
historically of the borough of Guildford 
within the limits of a few pages would be 
absurd. To the remains of the Castle priority in my pages may well 
be assigned, and with them I will therefore begin my notice. 

The documentary history of the Castle of Guildford dates back 
to the reign of King John, a monarch who resided there frequently. 
It may be remembered that according to tradition Great Tangley 
Manor House, only a few miles distant, occupies the site of a hunting 
lodge, which he was also wont to visit, while another tradition con- 
nects the king s name with the Silent Pool. But that the Keep — 
the main relic of this once strong place of arms — dates only from the 
reign of King John I am by no means prepared to admit. Even 
allowing for the havoc which has been made in former times by 
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demolition and by the effects of more modem repairs, to my eye 
there still appears to be ground for assigning an earlier date to the 
fabric. Though of less antiquity than the very early Norman keeps 
of Colchester and Castle Hedingham, Guildford is but a few years 
more modem — at least in my opinion. Colchester and its con- 
temporary, the rather smaller White Tower of London, are built 
on precisely the same plan, with semicircular projecting apse, and 
almost proportionally to the foot. Castle Hedingham is remarkable 
for the grand arch which spans the centre of the hall and sustains 
the beams of the floor above. It also possesses an extremely 
uncommon feature, in the shape of a zigzag moulded Norman fire- 
place. Round the entire hall, high in the thickness of the wall, 
runs a passage opening into garderobes and looking down into the 
hall beneath. Passages of a similar 
nature exist still in the White Tower, 
but those at Colchester have been 
destroyed. 

Now the Keep at Guildford 
differs from the three other keeps 
mentioned in this particular, and in the 
possession of an oratory. Chapels on 
a large scale are to be found both at 
the Tower and at Colchester, but 
neither oratory nor chapel exists at 
Castle Hedingham — and indeed we 
know that the chapel, detached from the keep, stood there in the 
Castle Garth. Now where was the castle chapel of Guildford ? 
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Certainly not in the Keep, yet all trace of the chapel proper has 
apparently vanished, all record of its site is lacking. Still a chapel 
there certainly was, for were not the tablets and frontal of the 
^^ great chapeV ordered to be finished {temp. Henry III.) at the 
expense of the county? How interesting it would be in these days 
to inspect the work and designs of the painter, William of Florence, 
the king's clerk of the works at Guildford. A fine place he made 
of Guildford Castle, according to record, for his master the builder 
king. 

My illustration shews the appearance of the entrance lobby to 
the little oratory at Guildford Castle, the oratory itself being far less 
picturesque. This lobby points north and south, while the oratory 
proper turns from it at right angles. There in the eastern wall may 
be seen ragged fragments of stone, which once formed a portion of 
the little stone altar. A Tudor window has been inserted on the 
south side, but there is no piscina, at least I could detect no trace of 
one. In the lobby are four circular-headed arched recesses, the most 
northerly of which is pierced by a small window. At the base of the 
plinth columns of the arcade a ruined stone seat runs along the wall. 
The roof is vaulted, but without any ribs. Carvings of undoubted 
antiquity, but of rude workmanship, have at some remote period 
been cut on the walls. Their subjects are mainly sacred ; viz., St 
Christopher, a bishop beneath a crown, a Rood, and a group repre- 
senting the Crucifixion. There are also some geometrical patterns 
with circles, which have erroneously been termed ** Catherine-wheels." 
All these carvings are amateur work, but whether executed by 
prisoners, soldiers, ecclesiastics, or members of the family of some 
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early castellan, none now can tell. My initial letter is derived from 
one of the capitals, and a part of its design is certainly the origin 
of the Catherine-wheel pattern carved on the walls. 



The Keep at Guildford stands on an artificial mound. Beneath 
its ground-floor there is to this day a vault, the entrance to which is 
walled up. Plinths, three in number, strengthen the walls externally, 
and these plinths are edged with dressed stone. Rows of herring- 
bone work, flint and sandstone, occur at fairly regular intervals, and 
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from the presence of the timber holes in the masonry, it is evident 
that the Keep weis built without using scaffolding poles. There are 
many other instances of this method of building known, so that I 
need not dilate thereon. At the south-west corner of the Keep - 
are the remains of a tower, and other ruins are visible in the 
lower part of the castle garth. Relics of one face of the gate remain, 



in the shape of an arch and two external flanking bastions. By this 
arch I passed into Quarry Street, after tarrying to sketch the gate- 
way with its picturesque surroundings. A few yards along the street 
other fragments of the Castle are visible, for the most part in- 
corporated with dwelling-houses. They have, however, no interest 
either from an antiquarian or an artistic point of view. 

In Quarry Street stands the Church of St. Mary the Blessed 
Virgin, the fabric of which has suffered much from many people 
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and on many occasions. Because the street at the east end was 
narrow, the chancel was shortened on more than one occasion. So 
much so that its length has been curtailed by some twenty feet. 
Of yore the chancel terminated in an apsidal end, similar to that 
which exists in the north chapel — a chapel built skew, and dedicated 
to St. John Baptist. The south chapel, dedicated to St. Mary, is 
not skew built, but is also terminated by an apse. 

The interior of the Church has lost much of its beauty and all 
of its interesting tombs and monuments, through wear, tear, and 
restoration. Still it contains its points. Chief of these are the mural 
distemper paintings on the groining of the roof of the chapel of 
St. John. The subjects are those quaint expositions of beings divine, 
angelic, saintly, demoniacal, and human, which usually occur in this 
species of decoration. They passed muster in the days when external 
symbolism was a power in the religious world, and the uglier and 
more terrifying to children they were the better. As works of 
art, and from an antiquarian point of view, these Guildford mural 
paintings are interesting, though undoubtedly ugly. But let us hope 
they will never be " restored." Of their exact age there appears to 
be some doubt, or rather a great uncertainty. The unfortunate 
knowledge that there was in the reign of Henry III. a William the 
Florentine, a painter in Guildford, has caused these wall decorations 
to be ascribed to him. Personally I incline to assign to them a date 
not earlier than the last quarter of the thirteenth century. Elsewhere 
in the Church are relics of antiquity — viz., a hagioscope, a leper's 
window, piscina, and a pyx closet. The corbels are quaintly 
grotesque perversions of human heads. One thing calls for prompt 
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condemnation, and that is the conversion of the remains of a portion 
of the fittings of the south chapel into an organ screen. 

In Guildford, and connected with this Church, were two guilds — 
viz., the Guild of Jesus and the Guild of Corpus Chrlsti. These 
received a bequest in the year 1492. Their ordinances are however 
lost; and no traces of their guildhalls remain. Two crypts exist, 
one on either side of the High Street. They are the sole relics of 
the Carmelites or White Friars, and I illustrate one of them. It 



is situated beneath the bar and hall of the Angel Hotel. The 
dimensions of the crypt are thirty-one feet by nineteen. Entrance 
is obtained by means of a stone stair leading down to an arched 
door in the north-east corner. There were apparently other vaults 
besides this one, which communicated with the entrance, at least 
so I have been informed. In the south-west bay of the vault 
are the remains of a rude fresco, alas not so perfect by any 
means' as it was some ten years ^o. The subject is the " Flight 
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into Egypt." Whether the remaining bays were similarly deco- 
rated it is impossible now to tell from the walls, but that they 
were is highly probable. The whole of the old part of this fine 
country hotel is interesting. An old - fashioned staircase with a 
balustered landing leads up from the ground-floor. The walls of this 
staircase until a few years since were lined 
with pictures painted on canvas, made 
specially to fit the spaces, and let in between 
the beams. The pictures were of no merit, 
but were curious, and might well have been 
left in their wonted positions. They have, 
however, been removed. I here give a 
small sketch of a portion of the entrance 
to the yard. The carving of the pilasters 
of the window is not very elaborate, still 
the design, though common in some parts 
of the country, does not often occur in Surrey. 

The crypt on the other side of the road, which is in these days 
used as a wine cellar, I had the pleasure of inspecting some few 
years ago. It is entered from the street now by means of a flight 
of steps. Originally its entrance was at the other end of the vault. 
On the east side I was shewn where another passage led out — a 
passage also built up. This crypt is perhaps a foot or two longer 
than the crypt beneath the Angel Hotel. Its width is about the 
same. Neither edifice was connected subterraneously with the other. 
Both date from the last half of the thirteenth century, in my opinion, 
but which of the two is the older I am unable to decide. 
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Passing from Quarry Street up the High Street of Guildford 
several quaint old-fashioned gables appear, though the greater portion 
have been completely modernized. One house on the right hand 
side has some very short and solid oak plinths on its front, but there 
is a striking absence everywhere of houses with carved barge-boards 
and ornamental brackets. One corner bracket, by the way, is to be 
seen just outside the churchyard gate of St. Mary's. It is, however, 
very plainly ornamented, and is not of particularly early date. At 
the Town Hall, or Guildhall, which 
stands on the north side of the street, 
there is a very notable front. The 
Hall itself dates from the year 1683, 
and is internally decidedly uninterest- 
ing. From the street the building is 
not, however, seen, owing to the pro- 
jection of the overhanging Council 
Chamber in the front. The set of four 
pairs of braces which support the 
Council Chamber, carved as they are 
into grotesque representations of men, 
are well worth inspection. Just at this 
time, owing to a new coat of paint, they 
are not looking their best. Within the 
Council Chamber is the interesting fire- 
place, of which I give a small illustra- 
tion. It was removed here from the 
old house of Stoughton, in the parish of Stoke. The carving of 
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this fireplace is good of its kind, and four panels thereon — which 
have for their subjects figure subjects emblematical of Sanguineus, 
Cholericus, Phlegmaticus, and MelanchoHcus — are a decided variety 
from the decorative panels usually found in similar places. Above 
this fire-place in rests stand a short javelin and a wooden staff, the 
latter painted and gilded and of 
curious shape. I give a small 
sketch of these implements. Guild- 
ford Town Hall and the Council 
Chamber both contain some por- 
traits — one, that of Vice - Admiral 
Sir Richard Onslow, of Camper- 
down fame, was painted by Russell, 
the Guildford R. A. I need not 
here add any details as to the life 

ttm«M«.,w.b^ftM. ^"^ ^o""*^ ^'" this artist, as they 
have recently been so charmingly 
treated in Mr. George Williamson's book. 



The town of Guildford received a charter from Henry HI. 
in 1267, but it merely granted certain rights to the inhabitants. 
Within a year a further grant was made, which converted the place 
into an assize town, much to the disgust of the good folks of 
Leatherhead, where the sessions had previously been held. Despite 
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complaints, however, the grant was never revoked, nay more, it 
was confirmed by Edward I. During the reign of Richard II. it 
was found that the Guildford charter was missing, and a petition 
was forwarded to Parliament for a renewal thereof. The petition 
was granted, and by letters patent, dated 1384, an exemplification 
of the charter was obtained at a cost in fees of 22s. 4d. Subsequent 
kings ratified the charters in the usual manner. Henry VII. 
practically incorporated the town in 1488. Then it was that by 
charter a Mayor and "approved men" were first permitted to have 
a common seal, and as a corporation to be sued and to sue others. 
But it seems that though the chief man of the town had been of 
old styled Steward or Bailiff, a custom had grown into use of 
calling him Mayor. At any rate the charter of Henry VII. was 
granted at the suit of Henry Norbrigge, then Mayor. James I. 
gave a new charter in 1603, which slightly increased the old 
privileges. In 1662 the Mayor and Corporation were deprived 
of their offices by the operation of the Corporation Act. Under 
James II. Guildford, like many other places, surrendered its charters 
and petitioned for a renewal, which was granted. The new charter 
was similarly framed to the charters then granted wholesale, and 
contained the removal clause. This clause was put into action in 
1687-8, when Thomas Smith, the Mayor, was removed with sundry 
Aldermen and Common Councillors, to be replaced by Sir Hugh 
Tynte as Mayor, and certain court nominees in the lower grades. 
But Thomas Smith, in company with many other provincial Mayors, 
was restored in the same year, in the wild hope that thereby the 
general disaffection in the country would be allayed. Under its 
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old charter Guildford was ruled till 1835, when the Act to Regulate 
Municipal Corporations was passed. Henceforward the Borough 
of Guildford has been regulated accordingly. 

The Corporation possess some interesting maces, a gold chain for 
the Mayor, dated 1673, and some cups. But to my mind the long 
staff which the Mayor himself carries when he officially walks abroad, 
is the most curious relic belonging to the municipality. It is made of 
Campeachy wood, is very slender, and measures fifty-three inches in 
length. The head bears on its silver top the Borough Arms, and the 
date 1565. Round the band are engraved the legends **Fayre God, 
do justice," and " Love the Brether." A few inches down the staff 
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I have stated that the staff is made of Campeachy 
wood, and I may be wrong, but it certainly is not of ebony, though 
hitherto always so described. 

The blazon of the arms of the Borough of Guildford is 
long and complex, but may be with propriety quoted. It 
is given as : Sable, on a mount vert a castle with two towers 
embattled, on each tower a spire surmounted with a ball ; from 
the battlements between the towers, a tower tripled-towered, all argent, 
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and charged with an escutcheon quarterly of France and England ; 
under the battlements of the castle two roses in fesse or, the port 
proper, charged in the centre with a key and portcullised, both gold ; 
on the mount before the port a lion couchant guardant of the fourth ; 
on each side of the castle In fess a woolpack of the third paleways, 
the base of the field water proper. The woolpacks are evidently 
an allusion to the wool industry, which was formerly the staple trade of 
Guildford. Remembering the last line of the old local distich, " three 
churches no steeple," it is curious to note the steepled towers on the 
borough arms. 

Higher up upon the same side 
of the street is a house which in 
some respects cannot easily be 
matched in England. Externally, 
though showing traces of age, it 
however gives no promise of the 
internal decorations. This house, 
or rather part of it, is used as a 
place of business, and is occupied 
by Mr. Bull. I must here most 
gratefully acknowledge the kind 
way in which he permitted me more 
than once to inspect and explore. 
The front ground-floor room is 

now used as a shop ; at the end of this room there is an ascent of 
two or three steps to the staircase, and a fine room in the rear, now 
used as a store. This back room Is panelled, has a decorated ceiling 



and two windows, one of which is blocked. I give a sketch of the 
window which is yet open, and would draw attention to the decora- 
tion beneath it. On the other side of the external steps there is 
a passage into a small yard with tile-lined sides, just like the House 
I have mentioned in Wandsworth, it is on the left hand of these 
steps that the blocked projecting window exists, and I believe that 
if investigated decorative panels similar to those visible in my sketch 
would be discovered. The entire air of the little courtyard is Dutch ; 
never was this house buUt by an English architect Internally we 
have old leading to the casements, original glass therein, some of it 
diamond-dated as far back as 1665. Handsome double window 
fastenings of great length are in several windows, both on the ground 
and the first - floor. Sketches of half of three of these form the 
tailpiece to this chapter. 

But the gem of the place is the staircase — a well stair with 
mighty but well - moulded hand - rail and 
pierced floral carved oak panels, all different 
in design, in lieu of balusters. The stair- 
posls are surmounted by beautifully -carved 
oak vases of flowers, and it is curious to 
note that very inferior copies of these 
vases top the posts of the great staircase at 
Famham Castle. The staircase opens on 
to a landing, where there exists a quaintly- 
arranged arcade screen. The iirst - floor 
front room has a fine plaster ceiling, though 
some of the details of its decoration are 
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lost, owing to superabundant coats of colouring. Of" its kind I 
know of no building in the country more well worth careful study. 
As an instance, too, of stair floor and back room on an elevated 
level the place is worth record. A similar arrangement is to 
be met with at the Star at Yarmouth, and the " House with Five 
Gables" at Taunton. But instances are nowadays only too un- 
common. 

Still ascending the hill I pre- 
sently reach Abbot's Hospital, the 
charitable foundation of George 
Abbot, a native of Guildford and 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
lies buried in Holy Trinity Church 
opposite, not beneath the gorgeous 
monument which once stood above 
his grave, but a few feet westward. 
I n consequence of additions to 
this church the monument was 
removed to its present position, 
and, accidentally of course, the 
grave was opened and the arch- 
bishop's body inspected. I hear 
that the likeness to the effigy on 

the tomb was very great, and that it is satisfactory to know the fact, 
etc. Personally I hold very strong views on the subject of grave 
opening, accidental or otherwise, but having expressed them freely in 
another book will not repeat my remarks here. 



Abbot's Hospital, a glorified edition of Whitgift's foundation at 
Croydon, is full of points to attract attention and of details to admire. 
The facade is imposing, and consists of a massive red brick gateway 
with four cupolas. On either side of the gate are two wings with 
ornamental gables, and these are joined to the gateway by inter- 
vening building. Within the gate is a pretty little quadrangle. 
Opposite are two arched doors ; the left hand one has a well-executed 
brick moulding to its edges, and 
leads to the kitchen. Here there 
is a quaint old oak screen, the 
top of which is formed of flat 
wavy balusters. The doorway 
on the right is plain, and admits 
to the Common Hall, a panelled 
room with some carving m its 
cornice and above its wide fireplace, and also a quaint old settle. 

Above this room is a larger chamber, of which I give a sketch 
of the carved door, a door to which there are many similar in the 
building. This room is a very fine one, 
with an even finer fireplace than the Hall; 
it, too, is panelled throughout. On this 
landing in a side passage I noted three 
or four balusters, similar to those which 
I shew in my etching of the Master's 
staircase. 

Returning to the quadrangle I entered 
the chapel, which, like that at Croydon, ' ' «ft»**eM«T«- 
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is situated on the right in the opposite corner to the gateway. 

From the chapel I obtained a sketch of the curious alms -box, 

which has remained there ever since the days of the 

founder. The east window of the chapel contains 

some good glass, armorial and otherwise. Some of 

this is by tradition stated to have been brought to 

the Hospital in the days of the founder, from the old 

Friary at the other end of the town. I do not believe 

the tradition, as neither the arms nor any of the glass 

is of pre-Reformation date. 

I next come to the Master's House and the 
dining-room therein, now used as a Board Room, 
Here everything except a small part of the staircase 
roof is antique. What the staircase is I must leave 
the reader to judge from the etching. The Board 
Room I will, however, describe. Panelled throughout, 
with windows on either side and a fireplace at one 
end, it is a singularly handsome apartment From 
the passage leading thereto (and also panelled) there 
is an ascent of a few steps ; and here the type of stairpost slightly 
differs, though the balusters remain as on the grand staircase. 
In the windows of the Board Room, as elsewhere, there are a few 
quarries of old glass, such as the arms of Abbot, or the punning 
motto, " Clamamus Abba Pater." The fireplace is cut out of 
chalk, with carved spandrels. To form a mantel there are two 
fluted flat Ionic pilasters, then two horizontal panels delicately 
carved with patterns in very low relief. Above the carved mantel 
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are four circular-headed panels, two of which have cracked central 
bosses, and three pilaster figures supported by bases ornamented 
very elegantly. The arches here are carved and recessed, and 
above them again are two more horizontal panels, and a second 
series of panels and bossed pilasters. The whole of this remarkable 



fireplace, which is now almost as when it was erected in 1619, is 
simply one mass of delightful carving. 

Nor is the furniture unworthy of the room, as my sketch will 
I hope show. There is no shoddy antique about this. Most of 
the chairs have histories, and belonged to some worthy of local 
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fame in days gone by. The leather - backed chair possesses some- 
what of a tragic interest, for seated in it Mr. Daniel Col wall, the 
Treasurer of the Royal Society, shot himself as long ago as 1669. 
It was a case of suicide, but interest procured Christian burial in 
the middle aisle of St Mary's Church. Mr. Colwall lived in the 
Friary. 

As will be seen, the table has very handsomely car\^ed legs, 
but perhaps to some people the two beautiful sets of Chippendale 
chairs will appear the most to be admired. One of these sets, viz., 
that with the honeycomb back (pierced and composed of three 
layers of wood), is certainly a splendid and perfect example of this 
style of furniture. 

And it was under the gateway, then up this beautiful staircase, 
and into this delightful old room, that the luckless Monmouth 
was led on the last stage of his- journey to London after Sedg- 
moor. It redouiids to the credit of the powers that then were 
in Guildford, that they treated the prisoner with civility. But 
Monmouth did not rest in the Master's dining room for the 
night — that was occupied by his guard. By a small door in the 
panelling on the right hand of the fireplace he was taken up the 
turret stair, to a chamber now used as a muniment room. Here 
he was safely in ward behind a twelve -panelled door, which, by 
means of three locks — iron doubleshot locks — was secured to its 
heavily -moulded posts. 

One thing only did I see to regret in the Board Room at 

Abbot's Hospital, and that was that the pictures had been treated 

to varnish to such an extent as to but it is done. The sins 

o 2 



of varnish and of vamishers are manifold and manifest, both in 
picture galleries and in private houses. 

One or two points of minor importance need, however, to be 
mentioned. Specimens of ancient and original locksmiths' work 
are to be seen on several of the doors — the latches are quite note- 
worthy, one specially so is in the Master's bedroom. A piece of 
furniture, or rather two pieces of furniture, in the Master's sitting- 
room, it is stated, belonged to Abbot the founder. They certainly 
are of his date, but whether his property or not I have been 
unable to tiscertain ; still I give the tradition. 

And now I have but to briefly remark on the Grammar School, 
which stands in the Spital Street. It is a stone-built ed)6ce, with 
several gables topped and cornered 
with balls, and is externally 
buttressed. The " Schola Regia 
Grammaticalis Edvardi Sexti, 1550" 
as the carving surmounted by the 
royal arms sets forth, was refounded 
in the year named. 

The original school was founded 
by Robert Beckingham, a London 
grocer, who during his life gave land, and at his death in 1509 
bequeathed more land for the purpose. Edward VI. only augmented 
the bequest. Guildford Grammar School has had a somewhat 
chequered career, but seems now on the way to prosperity, even 
if it has not already reached that point. 

Of the Friary, as it has completely vanished, I can say 
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nothing ; nor need I do more than mention the More - Molyneux 
Chapel, which is the only old portion left of the original St 
Nicholas Church. The tombs therein are, however, very interest- 
ing, and as aids to the student of costume are worthy of close 
attention. 




CHAPTER IX. 



THE PILGRIMS' WAY. 



lOM near Farnham, on the borders of Hampshire, to 
Titsey, on the confines of Kent, runs the Surrey section 
of the ancient track road, in these days known as the 
Pilgrims' Way. The distance from point to point is 
about forty miles, but windings and turnings increase the length of 
the path. As far as Surrey is concerned, the pilgrim of old must 
have traversed at least fifty miles in that county. The course of this 
interesting road lies for the most part along the line of the straight 
high ridge which extends from near Farnham to Titsey, but not on 
the crest of the hill. Wisely the track was in the main formed about 
half-way down the hillside, on the southern face. But though known 
in these days as the Pilgrims' Way, the now wild and overgrown path 
possesses far greater antiquity than seven centuries and a quarter. 
No; ages before the winter day in 1170, when the four knights set 
forth to murder Thomas of Canterbury in his cathedral, this old-world 
track had been the trunk road from far Cornwall to Sandwich — a 
trunk road which had been traversed by the tin-seeking and tin-laden 
merchants of pre-Roman times, a British path of commerce. Later 
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it was without doubt well known to the Romans, and used by them 
as a military road. That tin in large quantities was carried along 
the track is indubitable — ingots of tin have, it is stated, been found 
in close proximity thereto. A friend informed me that chemical 
analysis shewed traces of this metal in several samples of the soil, 
collected from the path for the purpose. In support of the Roman 
use of the road, we are face to face with this fact ; viz., that the main 
portion of the Roman remains discovered in rural Surrey, have 
come to light within a very short distance of this great highway to 
and from the West. 

To return to the Pilgrims. Thomas of Canterbury, as we 
know, met with his death in 1 1 70, and three years later canonization 
followed. Speedily his miracle-working grave became a spot of 
special veneration. It is curious to note how the shrine of St. Hugh, 
at Lincoln, a few years later became nearly as fashionable in the 
North as that of St. Thomas of Canterbury in the South. Yet 
Hugh was no martyr. The fact is that pilgrimages in those 
days were eminently popular and eminently profitable. Popular 
with the Pilgrims, and profitable to both clergy and laity along 
the route. Hence chapels sprung up by the side of the path, 
at which the faithful could perform their devotions and make 
offerings. This was a benefit to the clergy, while fairs innumerable 
were licensed, for the most part held on dates when the main bodies 
of Pilgrims were wont to pass. This was a benefit to the laity, and 
in this too the clergy participated by the exaction of tolls. That 
the troops of Pilgrims were orderly bands, whose toilsome march was 
undertaken from purely pious motives, few will now assert. On the 
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contrary, the assemblies were noisy, disorderly, and oftentimes both 
quarrelsome and immoral crowds. That plague and pestilence were 
spread by such concourses of people in those insanitary times, is not 
to be wondered at. Lepers' windows in several churches along the 
Pilgrims' Way in Surrey tell a tale of their own even in these days. 
How many more examples formerly existed I know not ; but in 
Compton, Shiere, Guildford, and Limpsfield Churches they remain in 
situ. In the year 1220, on July 7th, the bones of Becket were 
removed from his original grave to the gorgeous shrine prepared for 
them, and henceforward this day became the Feast of the Translation 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. It was to keep this grand festival that 
the main body of Pilgrims journeyed year by year to Canterbury. 
Many also went thither for the anniversary of the martyrdom of the 
saint, on December 29, and in all probability small parties or single 
individuals journeyed along the path the whole year through. One 
is inclined to think that the real Pilgrims who went, *' the holy blissful 
martyr for to seek*' belonged to this last class; for pious reflection 
is not compatible with a huge and disorderly crowd, even supposing 
that there are occasional breaks for devotion at wayside chapels and 
shrines. 

Leaving Farnham, a pilgrim would make as straight as possible 
for the western spur of the long, high ridge, which stretches across 
the county in an easterly direction. He would then take to the 
path on the southern side of the hill leading towards Compton, 
and passing through Scale and Puttenham. Between Compton 
and Guildford was the wayside shrine of Littleton Cross, and the 
now ruined Chapel of St Catherine. At Guildford the river Wey 
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had to be crossed by the ferry, and the path of the pilgrim then 
led through Shalford. Of the section of the road between Farnham 
and Compton there are to this day traces in the shape of a pretty 
lane. From Shalford the way can be followed through the Park, and 
a lane called Ciderhouse Lane, near which a plague-house for 
Pilgrims stood of yore. Then it leads on through the woods, to 
the high hill which is crowned by St. Martha s Chapel. 

I have already mentioned this now restored edifice, but as it is 
more concerned with the Pilgrims than anything else, I shall here 
speak more particularly about it. According to tradition, a Chapel 
was first built here to commemorate the martyrdom of a band of 
Christians, who suffered on the summit of the hill — the earliest 
dedication of the Chapel being to all holy martyrs, and the name 
of the hill Martyrs Hill. When, however, the Becket cult waxed 
popular a new chancel was added, which was dedicated to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, a.d. ii86. From Newark Abbey, to 
which St. Martha's was attached in 1262, a priest was appointed 
to serve in the chapel and to collect the offerings and tolls. The 
priest lived in a cell on the site of Tytings Farm, as I have 
already said. William of Waynflete repaired St. Martha's in 1463, 
or rather he granted indulgences to those who would contribute. 
Traditionally the chapel had suffered during the troublous days of 
the Yorkist and Lancastrian struggle, but I rather doubt this. When 
pilgrimages ceased, St. Martha's, like St. Catherine's, the Reigate 
Chapels, and the Burford Bridge Shrine, fell into decay. Within 
the last few years, however, it has been restored, and is now used 
for service each Sunday. 
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Leaving St. Marthas, the track passes Weston Wood and 
Albury Park. Here for a space it cannot now be explored — at least 
the route via Beggar^s Lane, past Evershed Rough to Wotton, is 
merely conjectural. Still, if place names are worth anything, this 
should be the correct route. All along the road from Farnham, 
names more or less connected with or capable of being connected 
with the Pilgrims have occurred, viz.. Beggar's Corner, Roamers 
Moor (sometimes called Robber's), Shoelands ( .'^ shool-lands), Ty tings 
( ? tythings), etc. Leaving Wotton Church, the road runs at a 
rather lower level, crossing Ranmore Common, and then is lost 
in modern Dorking. At Burford, half- a- mile beyond Dorking, 
the track was interrupted by the river Mole, and a ferry was 
required. Near this stand the bare walls of the wayside chapel 
I have already mentioned. It is to be found in Westhumble 
Lane, and the ruins are yet called ** The Pilgrims' Chapel." 
One part of the lane is known by the name of Paternoster, 
while the fields near the Chapel have for ages been designated as 
Pray Meadows. From the Chapel the track runs along the side 
of Box Hill, then through Buckland parish till Reigate is reached. 
At Reigate, as I have mentioned, there formerly stood a chapel 
dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury. But the track lay along 
the high ground above the town, and some little distance outside it 
and to the north. Here on the ridge the track may be made out, 
and presently it crosses Gatton Park. In the park it runs near 
to the house, and comes out on the other side in the direction of 
Merstham. At this point the track is lost, but it probably led not 
far from the church and on the south side. Merstham Church, like 
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that at Gatton, was intimately connected with the Pilgrims and 
their pilgrimages. But Gatton Church has been altered much and 
adorned with imported grandeurs in wood and glass. Merstham 
Church has been scraped, and hence the mural decorations in 
distemper which represented the martyrdom of St. Thomas, have 
vanished for ever. 

From Merstham the Pilgrims* Way is tolerably clear, at any 
rate along the back of White Hill. Above White Hill there is an 
earthwork — ^a camp, known as the Cardinal's Cap. At this point 
the track passes into a wood, through which, with much care, the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott traced it Emerging, it appears again near 
the quarries at Godstone, and passing by Marden Park crosses a 
wood, known to this day as Palmer's Wood. In Oxtead parish an 
old spring used to bear the name of St. Thomas's Well, and indeed 
does so still. The track passes near to it, and then enters Mr. 
Leveson - Gower s park at Titsey. In the park it is interesting to 
note that the paving of the Way is visible even yet. Near this is, 
or was recently, an old house, now a farm but once a hostel, and 
bearing the significant name of Pilgrims Lodge. For the short 
distance between Titsey and the Kentish border the track is 
tolerably clearly defined. 

As most people are aware, the traditional landmarks by which 
in Surrey and Kent the Pilgrims' Way is to be discerned are rows 
of yew trees. Such trees undoubtedly exist along the line of the 
true path in many parts thereof, but they exist in greater quantities 
in many other parts of the chalk range. Hedge after hedge is 
marked by a row of aged yew trees. Still without doubt the real 
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pilgrims' yews are of far greater antiquity than any others in the 
county, save and except one or two special specimens in church- 
yards. 

Much might be written, did space permit, of the fairs annually 
held along the line of the Way, and of the disputes between 
the rival houses of Waverley and Newark, but such disquisitions 
are beyond the scope of my book. Still I must mention a quaint 
song — new to me, but perhaps not unknown — which I chanced to 
hear while resting in a modest wayside hostelry, not far from the 
Pilgrims' Way. A man, evidently a rustic, and I think a West- 
countryman, was the singer. The subject of his ditty was an old 
brown jug, the praises of which were curiously mingled with 
episodes in the career of King David. I approached the man with 
a view to taking down a copy of the words. I approached him 
with the ** persuasive pint." He accepted the pint, and I desired 
to know where he learnt that song. For reply I could get nothing 
more definite than "not hereabouts." As for obtaining the words 
I failed entirely, but I am quite sure that the singer did not write 
that song himself. 

Disappointed, I was compelled to fall back on hasty notes, and 
can therefore only give a brief synopsis of three of the verses. Still, 
I should be glad to hear from what part of England this quaint 
ditty hails. 

Verse i. praises the jug, and recounts how David did mighty 
things, and slew Goliath; "but he'd no brown jug." 

Verse ii. tells how in trouble the singer hugs his jug, adding that 
David, despite all his riches, had no such comforter. 
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Verses iii. and iv. I could not catch the words through the 
half-opened door, owing to the exit of customers. 

Verse v. relates the old age of the singer, speaks of David's 
"harf a thousen wives," which he compares unfavourably with his 
"Shulanite" (Shunamite) — his own brown jug. 

To each verse there was a refrain of ** Sing Hey or Ho," etc. 
Truly a quaint ditty, and I would I could have given it more 
fully. 

I have preferred this method of dealing with the Pilgrims' Way 
to mentioning it constantly and in a disconnected manner, according 
as I met with it in the course of my wanderings. In the next 
chapter I shall resume my peregrinations in the neighbourhood of 
Guildford. 



CHAPTER X. 

CHOBHAM, WOKING, NEWARK PRIORY, AND RIPLEY. 

N my return to Guildford, I found it necessary to leave 
for London ; and hence, in lieu of describing the 
district between Guildford and Chobham, I shall 
here reverse my progress. 

By railway, a few days later, I reached Sunning- 
dale on the Berkshire border, and starting thence, struck out across 
the heath for Chobham. A friendly direction at the station led me 
at once to proceed towards a narrow spur of rising ground, which 
was visible from the railway. This spur, crowned by a row of wind- 
twisted larches, formed a sufficiently conspicuous landmark amid 
the heather-covered, gorse-dotted common. The weather for the 
time of year was almost springlike — true, the heather was yet 
brown and the gorse ungilded ; still a feeling that the frost was gone, 
for this season at least, was in the air, and I for one rejoiced with my 
neighbours thereat I absolutely saw a butterfly — a hybernated 
specimen, no doubt— draggled and tattered, but an unmistakable 
cabb^e-white. As I made my way towards the spur, from high 
up in the air came the notes of a lark, and with delight I tarried 
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to gaze until I could fix the bird. Presently its song ceased, and 
it dropped swiftly to the earth again. Elsewhere on the high 
ground bird life was not apparent. Presently I reached the crest 
of the larch-topped spur and paused to take a retrospective view — 
a view not by any means to be despised. Backwards beyond the 
bare heath I could take in Bagshot, Ascot, and Windsor Forest ; 
not clad of course in summer attire, but nevertheless with a beauty 
of their own. My book is not written as a summer book ; it was 
deliberately undertaken in the winter season, a season, as it turned 
out, of unexampled severity. But winter in the country has its 
beauties as well as its discomforts ; and after all, why should not 
a county be explored at one season as well as at another.'* If it 
will bear description in winter, how much more delightful it will 
probably appear in summer. Looking ahead from my ridge, I see 
Chobham in the hollow at the outskirts of the common land. A 
pleasant little village it looks, half hidden by trees. Beyond it is 
another expanse of waste land which stretches away to Woking, 
and flat country extends far beyond. A faint line in the distance 
denotes the " Hog's Back," and I fancy, though with some doubt, 
that I can discern St. Martha's Chapel. 

I proceed to descend, and avoiding the road, which at this point 
turns to the right, by keeping to the heath, I did not pass the large 
house known as Chobham Place. It contains, I had heard, a few 
relics of the former mansion which might have been worth seeing; 
but knowing what I had to do I pressed forward. In the low ground 
I passed near the edge of a small spinney, on the further side of 
which, in a swampy spot, plovers were lazily circling, slowly flapping 
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their conspicuous wings, and uttering their usual plaintive calls. 
Presently I gained the high road, but not until I was almost on 
the outskirts of Chobham. Books tell us that hereabouts chalybeate 
springs abound ; and from the colour of the water in the rills and 
brooks I can well believe in the presence of iron in strong solution — 
so red is the sediment. 




The entrance to the village does not seem to promise much, 
though the antiquity of the timber-framed, brick-panelled, and for the 
most part tumbledown cottages cannot for a moment be questioned. 
In Chobham they say a building is seldom pulled down — it ^alls 
from sheer old age or is burnt. The bridge which crosses the 
brook is the reverse of picturesque, thanks to the generous coat 
of whitewash with which it has recently been treated. But as I 
stroll along the straggling village street matters improve, and by 
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the time the Church is reached I feel that I am in a typical Surrey 
village. 

Curious to know if the appearance of the place had changed 
much in late years I consulted Mr. Percival's Collection on my 
return to London, and found that as Chobham was seventy years 
ago so in the main it is now. True a new north aisle has been 
added to the Church, the porch 
(traditionally a relic from Chertsey 
Abbey) has been restored, and 
the quaint lych-gate, alas ! has 
been removed altogether. Other- 
wise the Church is as it was in 
1820, and the village street nearly 
so. Internally several alterations 
have taken place in the Church. 
A hideous gallery has been de- 
molished, and none will I think 
regret the fact. It rested on 
the caps of the fine columns of 
the nave. 

My sketch shews the south aisle of this curious old Church, 
an aisle which is remarkable both for its scanty dimensions and the 
peculiar timbers of its roof. Of the arches which surmount the 
Norman capitals it should be noted that they are pointed, and are 
of three, if not four, different dates. Two curious circular- headed 
recesses of old Norman work, half cut into by the crowns of two 
of these arches, and standing not midway between the columns, but 
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on one side, still remain. These were probably windows when the 
Church possessed a Norman nave and no aisle. Otherwise there 
is not much which calls for remark within the building. 

The font, of which the basin is panelled in oak and the shaft 
of hewn stone, should be noted, and an old parish chest at the north- 
west corner should not be missed. Curiously enough the lid of this 
chest has been pierced, apparently to convert it into an alms-box. 
Of tombs Chobham Church can make no boast, but a fair sprinkling 
of mural tablets, all to good old local families, is to be found on the 
walls. Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York and Lord Chancellor 
in the reign of Mary, lies buried in the chancel ; but no stone marks 
his grave, a fact which is to be accounted for by the absence of steps 
in the chancel. Externally the Church is more curious than fine. 
Rude masonry forms the tower, which, topped by a crenellated 
parapet, is surmounted by a weather-beaten, twisted, and battered 
leaden spire. Built into the wall of the south aisle, near the east end 
of the Church, I was shewn an "ancient stone cross." At first sight 
r confess that the incised markings thereon had all the appearance 
of a consecration cross, but closer examination revealed the fact that 
the "stone" was chalk, and the incisions I suspect to be the work 
of the village children. 

Wandering along the street, after not a few enquiries I ascer- 
tained that there were at least two houses in the neighbourhood of 
the village which were worth visiting. The first and nearest is 
known as Brook Place, and dates, as a carved brick panel tells us, 
from 1656. Who the W. B. may have been, whose initials occur 
beneath the date, I am not prepared to state with certainty, but I 
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fancy his name was William Bray. The Bray family were connected 
with Chobham in old times, and I find an Edward Bray, father of a 
William Bray, compounding for his estates on June 20, 1649, in the 
sum of ;^3i IDS., being one year's value. Bray compounded, though 
he was not sequestrated, fearing, as he avers, " that he would be 
questioned as to things he had done in the first wjir." Chobham 



must either have been very Parliamentarian or politically colourless, 
for the only other inhabitant who compounded was one Gabriel Young. 
His real estate was estimated as being worth £i;i, and his personalty 
at ;^20. The fine paid by the luckless man amounted to ^^14. 

Brook Place is an interesting old house, with four ornamental 
gables. Three of these are of different dates, and an inspection 
of the brickwork shews that they were added separately. Within, 



the house has been considerably modernised ; still, the heavy cham- 
fered ceiling beams are preserved, the original old staircase with 
its massive posts remains, a 
■-._ quaint inlaid panelled cup- 
* board or series of cupboards 
stands where it was erected 
I in an upper room, and near 
j; the front door in the passage 
a pierced balustered partition 
shuts off the present dairy. 
From Brook Place I 
returned through the viU^e, 
passing on my way, retired 
from the road, a melancholy- 
looking, semi-moated house, 
known by the uncommon 
name of St. Julian's. This 
house looked as if it might 
have a history, though I 
could hear of none belonging to it. A weird dwelling — or so it 
seemed to me. 

My next halting-place was a quaint old manor house on the 
top of a hill outside the village, and known by the name of Stanners, 
Stannards, or Stanyers. Through the kindness of the occupier I 
was permitted to inspect the interior, and found it of no little 
interest ; at least I obtained sketches of two fireplaces of good 
type, both of which occupied rather uncommon positions in comers 
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of the rooms. In the shields which fill the spandrels of that in the 
upper room I found the initials K. S. united by a cord. These are 
probably the initials of a member of the Swanton family — a family 
which held the manor of Stanners and Fords in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. On the other fireplace in the spandrels are 



two shields bearing respectively ... a peacock in his pride and 
... a fret. The carving of both these fireplaces is good, especially 
the vine leaves and grapes in the lower. One other point in the 
house is noteworthy, viz., the wooden arch which formerly no doubt 
spanned what was the hall, but which, now in a much mutilated 
condition, has been filled in by a rough partition. 

The exterior of Stanyers is quite as interesting as its interior, 
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thanks to the finely -crowstepped brick gables, the ornamental tile 
fronting, and the uncommon timber-framed and brick-closed project- 
ing stair-turret. My sketch shews one side of the house, and includes 
these three features, but tt should be noted that the small pent-house 
is of modern construction. On a chimney at the back 1 noticed a 
few diamond pattern panels in the brickwork, but this decoration is 
of course of most common occurrence. 



Returning, 1 passed through the fields to Chobham Park, now 
a farmhouse, and built out of a small portion of the outbuildings of 
the ancient mansion. Chobham Park was originally a doubly-moated 
house, and was of great size and magnificence. From the time 
of Edward Confessor till the Spoliation the estate belonged to 
Chertsey Abbey. When seized by the Crown it remained royal 
property till sold in the reign of Mary to Archbishop Heath, the 
price paid being no less a sum than ^3,000. Record remains that 
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the moats were dug by De Rutherwyke, Abbot of Chertsey, and 
that they were filled by means of a channel cut from a large piece of 
water known as " Gracious Pond." But in these days the pond 
is drained and the moats are filled in. According to Manning, at the 
west end of the present house in his day there was some remarkable 
glass — spoils, no doubt, from the old mansion. This glass shewed 



a park with gate and palings, a subject possibly intended as a rebus 
on the name of Abbot Parker, who resigned his Abbacy in 1529. 
One quarry had the cypher I. L. above a crown, and on another was 

scratched with a diamond : 

"Elizabeth' No'nsuch 

Quail Sempre 

fui Tal esser 

Vo Quo." 
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But the glass is no longer at Chobham Park, and the most diligent 
enquiry on my part failed to trace its whereabouts at the present 
time. 

One can hardly leave the subject of Chobham Park without 
a few words on the career of Nicholas Heath, the last of the 
pre- Reformation prelates. To write his life would here be in- 
appropriate ; but one may be pardoned for drawing attention to 
the fact that though he was deprived of his see by Elizabeth, yet 
the queen was ever his personal friend, and more than once visited 
him in his retirement at Chobham. Bishop of Rochester under 
Henry VIII. (1539), he was translated to Worcester in 1543, and 
managed to retain his diocese until 1550, when he was deprived. 
Restored to Worcester on the accession of Mary, he was raised 
to the Archbishopric of York in 1555, but four years later was 
deprived on refusing to take the oath of Supremacy. Captivity, 
though brief and merely nominal, followed both his deprivations; 
on the first occasion in the Fleet Prison, on the second in the 
Tower. In his retirement at Chobham, Heath lived the rest of 
his existence honoured and beloved, and he was permitted to 
exercise his religion in the private chapel there. Once only does 
his name crop up in those latter times, and that is in a letter which 
he wrote to Burghley, dated September 22, 1573- Therein Heath 
thanks Burghley for a kind letter, adding that " if examined " he 
will speak the truth ''about certain things," and nothing but the truth. 
He adds that his gratitude is great for being allowed to live "many 
years in great quietness of mind." Unfortunately there is no means 
of ascertaining what "certain things" were proposed to form the 
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subject of Heath's examination. The venerable Archbishop died 
in 1579. A tablet, however small, to his memory would not be 
inappropriate in Chobham Church, if merely to replace the lost 
body-stone which once covered his grave. 

From Chobham I made my way to 
Woking Station, without turning from my 
path to explore Horsell,- a little village on 
the edge of Woking Heath, Arrived at the 
station I crossed the line, and took my way 
to the village of Old Woking, distant about 
two miles. For some little distance I followed 

the road until I reached a field path on the right hand, near to 

an old farmstead built of brick and timber -framed, which nestles 

beneath a sand cliff. The village was even then in sight, and 

shortly after crossing the narrow wooden bridge which here spans 

the river Wey I entered the street Here at once 

I stopped to sketch a picturesque old house, stated 

to have been in former times the manor house of 

the vill^e. It has, of course, suffered severely from 

alteration, but was, I think, quite worth illustrating. 

Passing on to the Church, I was charmed with 
the Norman arch at the west end, and the interesting 
and most ancient ironwork which is to be found on 
its door. One portion of this ironwork furnished me with a subject 
for the initial letter to this chapter. On the outer and more modern 
door I also found a quaint dated door-plate, which I here give. 
The sketch of the door and Norman arch needs no remark, save 
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that it may well be compared with the porch door of Merton Church, 
which I have already figured. 

Externally there is not much to be said with regard to the 

Church of St. Peter, Woking. A quaint and comparatively modern 

south porch is now blocked up, and indeed to its built-up doorway 

within the Church two brasses are affixed. This porch was until recently 

used as a vestry. The windows of this Church have among them 

some fair Early English lancets. In the south aisle there is a chalk 

piscina of fair type. A number of good old oak seats 

are to be seen in the nave, and it may be remarked that 

the modern seats are fair copies of these, though not in 

oak. At the west end is a gallery bearing on its beam 

an inscription to the effect that it was erected by "The 

Right Worshipful Sir Edward Zouche, Knight, and Knight Marshal 

of England, A.D. 1622." Beneath are four shields, of which the 

blazons are : 1 and 4, Gules, a dove seated on a branch with one 

leaf ppr. (unknown) ; 2, Pretty or and gules, impaling Ermine {both 

doubtful); 3, Gules bezant^e (3, 3, 2, i), impaling Gules bezant^e, a 

canton ermine (both of which coats belong to Zouche). The whole 

of this heraldry is eminently unsatisfactory, and to discuss the question 

would occupy more space than I have here at my disposal. The 

pulpit is carved, and of the same date as the gallery or thereabouts. 

A few brasses exist in the Church, one dated 1634 to a Zouche in 

the chancel, and two of 1523 and 1527 respectively on the blocked 

doorway. An interesting brass mentioned by Aubrey to the memory 

of Gilbert Gilpin, keeper of Woking Park, who died in 1500, has 

vanished. The figure was represented as clad in a wide-sleeved 
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gown, bearing in a baudric a bugle -hom round his neck, and 
a hanger or anlace at his hip. Some remains of the rood stair 
are visible in the south pier of the chancel arch, rather high in 
the wall, but beyond this there are no features of interest in 
Woking Church. 

Abutting on the churchyard is a tall white house, known as 
Wey Lea, at which I heard that some interesting carving was to 
be seen. With much courtesy my application to inspect its interior 
was acceded to, and I was rewarded by the sight of a fine old carved 
late seventeenth or early eighteenth century door, and a staircase, 
of which the twisted balusters denoted an insertion of the date of 
Queen Anne. 

Leaving Woking I made my way to the ruins of Newark 
Priory. En route I passed by a farmstead, known as Carter's 
Farm. It is but a short distance from the ruins, and is close 
to the banks of the river Wey. Here I found 
the ruin of which I give an illustration. This 
building, which is vaulted within, now forms part 
of a farmyard, and indeed at the time of my 
visit was tenanted by cows. The vaulting is 
strengthened by five stone ribs, there are two 
arched doorways, and the groining of the roof is brick. Outside 
the farmyard I found fragments of masonry in the shape of founda- 
tions, and I fancied that I made out the remains of the moat, 
which was united with the river close by. Carter's Farm itself 
is an old-world place, especially at the back, where a lane leads 
on to the ruins of Newark. 



I had heard that the remains of this once powerful Priory were 
scanty and uninteresting, but I think that this assertion hardly does 
the place justice. That the ruins are extensive cannot truthfully 
be said ; still I must plead for the spot possessing interest and 
certainly picturesqueness. 

The major portion of the ruin is the shell of the south transept, 
of which the white lancet-pierced gable is seen quite far away, a 
dark background of trees causing it to stand out quite prominently. 
On the east wall of this transept are the remains of an altar, and 
above this altar are the shattered fragments of a niche. Eastward 



of the transept, but deprived of both their eastern walls, are two 
chapels, in one of which there is a much battered piscina. 

The whole building vias faced with plaster internally, and to 
this day much of the plaster adheres to the storm-beaten walls. 
I looked long, but looked in vain, for any trace of mural painting. 
This doubtless once existed there, and in profusion, but all has 
now vanished. Of the chancel there are parts of both north and 
south walls. The Church was cruciform, and relics of the tower 
arches yet adhere to the N. walls of the transept On the north 
side and outside the chancel Is a fragment of another building, but 
whether detached or not from the main Church 1 am unable to say. 
Of the nave, a small crooked piece of wall is the sole visible relic 
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My sketch gives a general view of the present condition of the 
wrecked Augustinian Priory. 

The history of the house is briefly as follows : Founded in 
the last quarter of the twelfth century by Ruald de Calva and his 
wife Beatrice de Sandes, the Priory was dedicated to the B.V.M. 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury. Endowments increased the wealth 
and importance of the place, which at that time bore the name of 
Aldebury. Later the house was known as De Novo Loco juxta 
Guildford, then as New Sted, then as New Place, and finally as 
Newark. At the Dissolution the house contained a prior (Richard 
Lyppescombe) and seven canons. By them Newark was surrendered, 
a pension of £4.0 being granted to the prior, while to the others 
annual sums of from £6 to ;C5 6s. 8d. were allotted. The situation 
of Newark is most pleasant. It stands on flat ground, sheltered 
on the north and east by higher ground, and practically surrounded 
by streams ; in fact the amount of water in this particular district 
is most considerable. 

Leaving Newark, I turned northward to the little village of 
Pyrford. It was but a short mile to the Church, and was well 
worth doing. 

Pyrford Church, a tiny building with a small shingled spire 
and narrow Norman slit windows, stands on the extreme edge of 
a steep bluff. From the road beneath the view of the Church is 
very picturesque indeed — it was almost worth sketching. The church 
path is a short but stiff" climb, and the churchyard with a rough 
wooden paling fringed by gnarled trees abuts thereon. I wandered 
round the Church, and looked in through its windows. The porch I 



found interesting, for one column of the Norman arch which forms 
its inner entrance has been removed in ancient times, a stone has 

been inserted, and this has been hewn into a stoup. 

Only half of the stoup remains, but I selected this for 

I my illustration in preference to a general view of the 

Church. 
About fifteen years since there used to be a very 

g ^ singular little manor house here, with quaint chimneys 

and crow-stepped gables. I hardly hoped to find it 
still, for it was then in a sad state of decay. Alas ! it had vanished. 
I should have been only too delighted to have seen it, to compare 
its points with those of Stanyers Farm. 

Leaving Pyrford I again passed Newark on my left, and 
presently reached Newark Mill, a huge plank mill, painted white 
and looking eminently prosperous. 

After walking about a mile and a half I reached the outskirts 
of Ripley. Ripley Street is a long one, but is by no means 
uninteresting. I traversed the length of it, till crossing the river I 
found myself in Ockham parish. Here, just beyond the bridge, 
and facing the heraldically adorned modern iron gates of the park, 
I saw an old brick house, having a projecting gabled porch with a 
room over. The brickwork was good English bond, and the place 
seemed to have once been a small manor house. In front was a 
pleasant garden, and this last was continued down to the river's 
edge on one side. It was altogether a charming litde home — or 
looked so. At the side the river, and behind, stretching away for 
a considerable distance, was the wide expanse of Ripley Green. In 
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front the handsome iron gates and a lodge ; while within the gates 
in lieu of a formal avenue quite a thicket of forest trees and 
undergrowth fringes the roadway. 

Returning to the village street, I get a good view of Ripley- 
Green, between the line of poplar trees which skirts the road on the 
right. Irregular houses, mostly brick and mostly old, form the 
street itself. Next I arrive at the red front of the Talbot Hotel, 
but a glance down its gateway leads me to explore, and I am 
rewarded by a view of a pleasing bit of old timber and bracket- 
work. Nor is the interior of the house uninteresting, though hardly 
suitable for illustration. The old dining-room contains a subject, 
however, which I was foolish enough not to sketch, and I much 
regret it On the walls there hang a genuine pair of old coach 
lamps, handsomely mounted in ornamental brasswork. 

But time was going on, and I had a sketch to take farther 
along the road, viz., the old manor house of Ripley. This quaint 
old E - shaped building, with its ornamental gables and curious 
brickwork, stands immediately opposite to the Anchor Hotel — a 
hostelry well known to those who take their pastime on wheels. 
The Anchor is an old house, a house built in the days when men 
were not as a rule two yards high, or, if they were, they either 
stooped or uncovered to enter. Still the beams and planked 
ceilings are genuine, and I forgave readily the wreck of my hat, 
specially, too, when I was able to inspect a very fair Elizabethan 
fireback, which had been recently extracted from behind a modern 
grate in a small side room. The old chimney seats were un- 
covered at the same time, but no fire-dogs. 



Leaving Ripley I betook myself to the main road, and in 
something over an hour tramped into Guildford, passing down its 
charming old-world street just as the last light of the sun was 
fading away. I was not sorry to reach my destination, for though 
the distance covered was not great according to point-to-point 
measurement, the detours, turns, and wanderings had increased the 
total to a very respectable figure. 



CHAPTER XI. 

COMPTON, WAVERLEY ABBEY, AND FARNHAM. 

\NDERING from Guildford to Farnham I tarried 
to take a sketch of the ruined chapel of St 
Catherine, which crowns the summit of a sand- 
hill not far from the outskirts of the town. 
Though of later date than St Martha's, the relics 
of this wayside shrine are far more picturesque. 

But it is somewhat sad to find these interesting remains so little 

cared for, nay more, so shamefully neglected. 

At St Catherine's ail is now a ruin. Roofless, with its 

windows denuded of 

any tracery they may 

ever have possessed, 

with crumbling but- 
tresses at sides and 

three angles, and with 

a wrecked turret stair 

at the fourth, the 

gaunt walls stand up sadly, mute memorials of other days, and of 
Q 
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customs and a cult now vanished. From Sl Catherine's it is 
not a long walk to the celebrated manor house known as Losdey. 
The path which I took led me down from the grassy knoU on which 
the ruins stand. I then crossed the road, and by a lane, wdl 
wooded and with sandy banks, I mounted the opposite hilL A 
narrow path on the left took me close by the new red-tHick mansion 



of Lord Stigo, and after crossing a 6eld or two I found myself in 
Loseley Park. The house was closed, and I was compelled to 
content myself with a distant sketch of the front The back, of 
which I subsequently obtained a sight, is not 
interesting save from the fact that the relics 
of the moat are visible, and behind a sun- 
dialled wall there appears to be a quaint old 
garden. Everybody, however, knows all about 
Loseley, so that 1 need not enlarge thereon. 
Compton, the village which lies at the 
foot of the next hill, is the possessor of the most curious Church 
in the county. In the street there is also a fine old house with 
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projecting upper stories, beams, and brackets, and a stone-built 
ground-floor. This house may be in a way compared with the 
inn at Norton St. Philip, in Somerset- :. 

shire. But in Compton the Church is ? 

the greatest attraction. Here there is f 

a most remarkable arrangement In the ^ 

chancel. A vaulted roof, with plain I 

stone ribs, and extremely low in pitch, " _ 

covers the sanctuary, and is fronted wewwwJAUpmt.taifBBH. 
by an ornate Norman arch with tiny pillars. Above this groining, 
and approached by a stair on the south side, but without the chancel, 
is a chapel of possibly later date. The window of the sanctuary 
proper is small and round-headed. On the south side is a piscina, 
an aumbrey, and a leper's window;- In the chapel above there is 
also a piscina, but the east window is 
decorated. Immediately above the sanc- 
tuary arch, and forming a screen for the 
chapel, is a series of nine plain oak arches, 
with columns, Norman in type, and from 
the appearance of the wood I should say 
of Norman work in reality. Of the curious 
fiat decorations which ornament the soffits 
of the arches in the nave and chancel I 
give a sketch. I also illustrate the strange 
window and hagioscope close by the south 
pier of the chancel arch. Of tombs there are three which require 
notice — one in the sanctuary, an altar tomb having on its sides five 
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shields in plain quatrefoils ; the other two are in the north aisle. 
These last are in the wall near the floor level, and beneath two 
cinquefoil fiat-arched recesses. The woodwork other than the 
Norman screen already mentioned is Jacobean, and is good in 
type ; viz., the organ screen in the tower and the sanctuary rails. 

I have entered merely upon the main points worthy of notice in 
this remarkable little Church ; but in fact there is hardly any part 
thereof about which something might not be said. Lastly, its old 
key is the largest in the county. Leaving Comflton with regret, I 
trudged on towards Godalmlng, The road was faiHy interesting, and 
the views of the ever-present distant Surrey hills relieved it from 
monotony. My way lay across Compton Green by a narrow ash-path 
between two ditches. Presently when I reached the road I passed on 
the right some quaint old cottages with mighty chimneys, and hence- 
forward till I arrived in Godalming the domestic architecture was for 
the most part of a very old-world type. In Godalming, however, 
much that must have existed once has been demolished. Still one or 
two houses remain, shewing most excellent seventeenth-century brick- 
work, and of one gable I give an illustration. Near 
this house is another dated 1663, while on the opposite 
side of the road, and fronted by a small garden, stands 
a house partly timber-framed, and having close to it an 
ornamental Elizabethan gable. ! 

Passing up the street I reached the market house, or 

Town Hall, and obtained a view of the old White Hart 

Inn. I found it changed, as quite , recently its facade 

has not been improved through the insertion of a modern shop front. 
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Godalming Church did not detain me, as it contains neither tombs of 
interest nor architectural features worthy of note. True there were a 
few traces of Norman work, and a twisted leaden spire, which recalled 
to my mind the similarly contorted specimen at Chobham. The 
parsonage bears on its wall the date 1086 ! Elsewhere in the town I 
noticed three barge-boards of plain but good design. 

From Godalming I returned to Guildford, and then proceeded to 
Farnham. Farnham for its size cannot boast of many features of 
interest in its streets. One or two initialed brackets are to be seen, 
and the mutilated Council Chamber shews on its outer walls some 
brickwork of rather elegant design. The Church is a large and fine 
one, transitional Norman in style, and possesses on its walls a huge 
number of mural tablets. But with the exception of the memorial to 
Cobbett, and a quaint inscription to one Oxenbye, there are none 
which need to be mentioned. Still, if few objects of interest are in 
evidence in the streets of Farnham, the Castle — the time-honoured 
residence of the bishops of Winchester — makes ample amends. 

Standing on the brow of a lofty hill, on the very edge of the town, 
Farnham Castle commands a glorious view. On one side the hop- 
gardens, in front the town, and on the other the noble park. I was most 
kindly conducted over all the most interesting parts of the Casde, and 
a little in doubt what to select for my view, eventually decided on 
taking as my subject the exterior of the Keep and its steps. This 
view has, I believe, the merit of being but little known. At first I 
was inclined to use my needle on the vault known as the Dungeon, 
but compared with the Keep it lacked many essential points. The 
Gatehouse and gateway are hardly picturesque; but a view of the 
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fine diamond-patterned brick towers just within, framed by the arch 
of the gate, and softened by the overhanging boughs of cedars, is 
eminently satisfactory. In the interior of the Castle there is much 
to see. The Great Hall, with its balustered passage high up in the 
walls, and its noble fireplace, lacks only an oak roof to make it perfect. 
By the way, the fireplace beam is the longest and most solid I have 
ever seen. On one side of the fireplace, a few feet only above 
the level of the floor, is a small balcony passage which leads to the 
private apartments. Pictures, mainly concerned with dead and gone 
bishops, hang on the walls. The Chapel is curious in its scheme of 
decoration. Panels line its walls, and the little ornamentation that 
there is consists of festoons of fruit and flowers, ascribed by some 
to Gibbons. But personally I should decidedly say that the carving 
is the work of one of the pupils of the great master. Good it is 
undoubtedly, but it is not Grinling Gibbons. Of the resemblance 
of the pillars of the staircase to those at Mr. Bull's house in Guildford 
I have already written. 

Leaving Farnham by the road which crosses the railway at the 
station I wandered up the hill, pausing more than once to look back 
over the pinnacled Church tower and the town, above which I could 
discern the brick tower and front of the Castle. A little to the right 
lay the grandly -wooded park, and far in the distance I could see 
Aldershot with its long ranges of buildings. By a beautiful lane, 
alongside of which runs the now overgrown old road, I journeyed 
on. Ahead was a fir-clad hill, at the foot of which is a pretty 
ivy-grown lodge. After a bend in the road to the left I came to a 
narrow valley, and my way skirted along one side thereof. On my 
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right was a sand- cliff, also fir- clad, and into the recesses of which 
generations of sand-martens had tunnelled. Every yard of this road 
is full of beauty, and I almost felt sorry when I reached the lodge, 
by which admission is obtained to the ruins of Waverley Abbey. 
The Cistercian House of Waverley, the first of the order founded 
in England, stands in a most peaceful and sequestered spot. It was 
founded in 1128 by William Giffard, Bishop of Winchester. How 
the monks of Furness claimed priority, and how a dispute arose 
between Furness and Waverley, I need not relate. Record remains 
of the dates of building of a large portion of the Abbey. Compared 
with the accounts given of the Abbey buildings by good old Aubrey, 
and of the Abbey gardens by Cobbett, the present state of wreck 
causes one to feel deeply grieved. Water on the occasion of my visit 
was dripping in many places through the dilapidated vaulting of the 
beautiful Early English crypt. Rabbits had made their burrows in its 
floor — one came out and took a good look at me while I etched my 
plate. A few more years, and unless something is done to retard 
decay, this crypt will fall in. Of the rest of the Abbey, with the 
exception of one gable and the side walls of the Refectory, there are 
but few remains beyond fragments of wall. Where the Abbey 
Church — a church 322 feet in length — stood in the days of its glory, 
can be made out with comparative ease, since sufficient masonry exists 
to act as a guide. But the demolition of Waverley Abbey has been 
almost complete. It may be worth noting that in the Refectory and 
in the Chapter House of Beeleigh Abbey, in Essex, the corbels, 
vaulting, and columns are very similar to those of Waverley. To 
one of these corbels I am indebted for my initial letter. 
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From Waverley I returned to Farnham through Moor Park, 
and passed on my way the sand cave known as Mother Ludlam's 
Hole, The road is a beautiful one, and runs along the side of the 
hill. Trees everywhere abound, and the sight of some fine silver 
birches especially charmed me. Moor Park is a comparatively 
modern house, at least in its present external appearance. But it 
has its associations, for did not Sir William Temple live here, and 
when he died in 1698 was not his heart enclosed in a silver box 
and buried beneath the sundial ? Sir William loved this spot, and 
delighted to watch thence the Surrey hills and woods amid which 
he dwelt. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



WIMBLEDON TO REIGATE. 



HE antiquities remaining in the Wimbledon of the present 
day are few. Ecclesiastically there is not much to admire 
in the Church, and indeed the sole interest lies in the 
south chapel, erected by Edward Viscount Wimbledon in 
the reign of James I. In the town itself one old house 
remains — a house known as Eagle House, and dating 
from the same reign. It had suffered from additions, but these 
have mainly been removed. This house was erected by a Mr. 
Robert Bell in the year 1617. His initials and those of his wife, 
Alice Colston, remain carved in stone on the exterior. Mr. Bell 
was a London merchant, and died in 163^. Of Wimbledon Common 
with its mutilated entrenchment I might write, and I might also 
narrate various stories of the celebrated duels, which in times gone 
by were fought there and on the contiguous Putney Heath. But 
these are well known. 

Passing from Wimbledon through the level ground which lies 
at the foot of the hill I proceed to Worcester Park, once quite a 
rural parish, but now eminently residential. There I find that the 
well-remembered rhyming sign of the Plough Inn has long ago 



vanished. It is a pity. From memory I will quote its two con- 
cluding lines : 

"Bacon, fresh eggs, new milk from the cow, 
Weight and good measure, if you deal at the Plough." 

The fine old avenue on the outskirts of Worcester Park still 
remains, but is now fringed with villas. Beneath, in the lower 
ground, the little brook still 
winds through the meadows, 
a brook on the banks of 
which nearer to Ewell 
gunpowder was formerly, 
nay is, I think, still manu- 
factured. Ewell, with its 
clear springs, detains me but 
a brief time. In the streets 
there is nothing to sketch. 
The comparatively modern 
Church contains some of the 
brasses which were removed 
thither from the old one. 
Of the old Church the 
picturesque ivy-clad tower 
still stands within its 
crowded graveyard. For 
old associations' sake I 
sketched it. Only a little way outside Ewell is the modern Nonsuch. 
Alas! that all vestiges of the noble old house, to which such historic 
memories clung, should have vanished. Still, from engravings we 
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know what its general appearance was. Between Ewell and Epsom 
the road is not interesting, nor indeed does the sporting town furnish 
me with any subject for illustration. 

Passing an early eighteenth -century house on one side of the 
road, I presently reached the gates of the Durdans, and then made 
my way to the well-known Epsom Downs. A thick fog obscured the 
air, and not until I was quite close did the long and lofty range of 
stands appear, standing grey and gaunt in desolate solitude. A little 
further on, and through the mist two forms appeared. To my sur- 
prise they turned out to be golfers ! One of the players, singularly 

enough, happened to be a well-known and most popular 
baritone opera singer. Crossing the Downs, as I neared 
Nork Park the mist cleared, and I was able to catch a 
glimpse of its grey front. Nork was in part built by 
Mr. Christopher Buckle, in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. The property subsequently passed through the hands of Lord 
Arden and the Earls of Egmont. It now belongs to Mr. Colman. 

Making a detour from Nork I turned off to Cheam, where, beyond 
the interesting series of Lumley monuments in the little detached 
chancel — the sole relic of the old Church — I found but little to delay 
me. The monuments are those of Jane Fitzalan, the first wife of 
John Lord Lumley, the sixteenth -century founder of the Lumley 
Chapel. His monument is also in the chancel, and also that of his 
second wife, Elizabeth Darcy. He died in 1609. The effigies of 
Lord and Lady Lumley are specially interesting from the details of 
their costume. Brasses, two of which were discovered when the old 
Church was destroyed, are here safely preserved. There are six in 
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all, one being a palimpsest. Two date from about 1360, two from 
1460, one from 1480, and one from 1542. One brass has a re- 
presentation of the Holy Trinity; it has been cut from another brass, 
and bears engraved on its back two hands holding a heart. The heart 
is inscribed " Ihc est Amor nS." Above the heart on a scroll is 
" Libera me dne de morte . . ." This brass and the shields belonging 
to it form part of the Fromond brass. The Fromond family — well 



known in Cheam — had a chapel in the old Church, which now of 
course no longer exists. From Cheam I passed to very modern and 
ever-extending Sutton. Here the ecclesiastical antiquities are ffi^, 
except perhaps an undertaker's helm, still preserved in the parish 
Church. The two well-known inns— the Greyhound and the Cock- 
still exist, and the latter appears externally but little altered during 
the last five-and-thirty years. 

Passing beneath its old swing sign I made my way towards 
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Banstead, but before reaching that village I branched off to obtain 
a sketch of the Oaks at Woodmansterne. This large house, though 
of no great antiquity, has some little interest. Originally named 
from its proximity to a grove called Lambert's Oaks, a house was 
here built by the Hunters' Club. Later the third tenant was 
John Burgoyne, dramatist and general. Burgoynes career was a 
singular one. In 1743 he eloped with Lady Charlotte Stanley. 
Having . purchased a commission, after a few years debt compelled 
him to reside abroad. His father-in-law, the eleventh Earl of 
Derby, eventually became reconciled to the marriage, and provided 
funds which enabled Burgoyne to return to England. In 1758 
and 1762 he saw service at St. Malo atld in Portugal respectively. 
At Valencia D'Alcantara distinguishing himself greatly. 

Burgoyne had already entered Parliament, and on Indian 
questions was a success. His bitter attack on Lord Clive, however, 
can hardly be considered as redounding to his credit. In 1774 he 
wrote the " Maid of the Oaks," a masque which was first performed 
at the wonderful fUe champHre at Woodmansterne. The following 
year Garrick brought it out at Drury Lane. Burgoyne's disaster at 
Saratoga is well known, but it is fair to add that his command 
actually comprised about half the number of troops really requisite 
for the undertaking. In later years he was almost entirely occupied 
with matters theatrical, and one of his plays, " The Heiress," achieved 
considerable success. Burgoyne died on June 3rd, 1792, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey on August 13th, 

Woodmansterne Church is quite new, and contained nothing 
to delay me on my way to Banstead. The Church of All Saints, 
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Banstead, has been much restored, so much so that beyond one 
column and one window nothing visible of antiquity is left there. 
At least seven times in the last half century workmen have had 
the fabric or portions of it in hand. Hence it is hardly surprising 
to find that the tombstones, armorial and otherwise — thanks to 
concrete and tiles — are now no longer visible. Even as far back 
as 1 7 16 tinkering at the old thirteenth-century Church began, with 
results most disastrous to its internal fittings. Of ancient houses 
there do not appear to remain any in the parish. One fine old 
manor house was destroyed a few years since, to the great regret 
of all the neighbourhood. 

Mr. F. Heygate Lambert with much kindness placed at my 
disposal a mass of valuable information respecting the parish, and 
also furnished me with a photo- 
graph of the remarkable bronze 
fire-dogs which I here figure. I 
may be pardoned this single use 
of photography. The sacred 
subjects depicted on these panels 
are as follows : i. Samson 
killing the lion. 2. David 
with his harp. 3. Samson 
'■ bearing away the gates of Gfiza. 
KUNii nU'Mtf. CMSOTT* tuu. ne*. 4- The Rood, with Mary and 
Mary Magdalen. 5. Adam and Eve and the tree of knowledge; 
Brief inscriptions explanatory are also on the d(^s, and the 
date 1604. These remarkable implements were brought from the 
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Low Countries by Roger Lambert. On some panelling and a fire- 
place, now in Garratts Hall, and removed thither from Shortes Place, 
Woodmansterne, the former residence of one branch of the family, 
are the arms and initials of Roger Lambert and Elizabeth his wife, 
and the date 1584, The history of the Lambert family, which I 
have had the pleasure of perusing through the kindness of my friend, 
has been well and accurately worked out. Would that I could have 
made more use of the information, but lack of space precludes me. 
One fact, however, I must mention, and that is, that the original letter 
from the widow of Sir Walter Raleigh to Carew, to which I have 
alluded in Chapter II., is amongst the Lambert family papers. The 
blazon of the Lambert coat armour is : Gules three narcissus flowers 
argent The road from Banstead to Gatton lies through pleasant 
places. High banks, primrose and blue-bell dotted in spring, and 
overhung by trees, line the lanes. Even in winter the road is far 
from unpicturesque. The distance to walk is but a few miles, and then 
the park of Gatton is entered. Gatton Park possesses a somewhat 
remarkable mansion. Here the fifth Lord Monson, at enormous 
expense, erected a marble hall — a hall modelled on the Corsini Chapel 
at Rome. The pavement and panels to the walls are most remarkable, 
and at the date that I saw it the hall contained some sculpture and 
frescoes. Besides the hall there is or was a fine library, and not a few 
good pictures. But the front of the house was never finished until 
the last few months, when the new owner, Mr. Colman, completed the 
original design. The little Church, which stands close by, is rendered 
handsome within by beautiful carved woodwork, and coloured glass, 
imported from abroad and re-erected there. This makes the Church 
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quite a show place. Gatton, 
as all know, was the rottenest 
of all the rotten boroughs. 
Its burlesque town halt, of 
which I give a sketch, 
stands amid the tall trees 
near to the front of the 
house; Passing through the 
park the views are every- 
where both fine and exten- 
sive, and the timber is, some 
of it, of great size and beauty. 
Emerging from the park I 
made my way towards Rei- 
gate, and presently passing 

beneath the suspension bridge, which at one point spans the road, I 

leisurely descended the hill to the railway station. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THAMES DITTON TO LEATHERHEAD. 




HIS, the last chapter of my book, is mainly 
concerned with that most charming old house 
called Slyfields. My walk, however, began at 
Thames Ditton, where in the Church I found 
several interesting brasses unkindly screwed to 
p^at^i ^ ^vrnsLu , ^^^ walls. Still they are safe, but greater care 

might well have been employed in resetting them properly. Be- 
tween the nave and the north aisle there is a remarkable monument, 
stated to be that of Erasmus Forde, who died in 1553. It has 
a fine embattled frieze, decorated with quatrefoils and floral designs. 
The lower part of the tomb is divided into two arched recesses with 
carved spandrels. A partition, in which there is an opening, divides 
these arched recesses. It has been suggested that the structure is 
not a tomb but a confessional, but I can hardly conceive this to 
be a correct solution of the matter. If it is a tomb dated 1553 it 
certainly is not a confessional, and there is no good ground for 
supposing it to be other than the monument of Forde. Forde's 

brass is now just outside the tomb and attached to the wall. In 

R 
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the vestry within the last year a curious series (incomplete) of ancient 
painted panels, which formerly belonged to the Church, have been 
erected. I hear that the remaining lost panels are to be returned 
shortly. Of rude oak, painted white, they bear in colour representa- 
tions of the sun, moon, angels wearing stoles and swinging censers, 
skulls and bones. As a series they are interesting, though hardly 
lovely. In the wall in the east end of the churchyard are the relics 
of an ancient brick house ; small blocked-up windows and a door 
are visible. Portions of the remainder of the house are to be seen 
in the street, and the fragment of a corner post and a crow-stepped 
gable appear. Otherwise in Thames Ditton there was nothing to 
detain me, and I found the neighbouring village of Long Ditton 
quite devoid of interest. 

At Esher I felt obliged at least to view the wreck of Waynflete's 
Tower, or, as they prefer to call it, Wolsey s Tower. Here I found 
workmen employed in putting on a roof to keep the place from 
further decay. As a relic it is interesting as far as the brickwork 
is concerned, especially the beautiful newel. But the terrible 
plaster-vaulted ceilings and the sham gothic of the inserted windows 
are a sad and sorry sight. 

A rather tedious five-mile walk took me to Cobham, that triple 
village which straggles along the roadside for nearly another mile. 
Nothing of interest here met my view, and so I went on my way 
to Stoke D'Abernon. Of course I visited the Church, and duly 
inspected the two oldest brasses in the kingdom. They are indeed 
fine ones, but having been frequently described need no more 
mention. The pulpit and an hour-glass stand near it are worth 
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inspection, and so are the fragments of some carved panelling 
preserved in the Church. The Norbury Chapel, with the old 
heraldic glass in its screen, and the tombs of the Vincents, is also 
full of interest. The effigies of Sir Thomas and Lady Jane Vincent. 
16 1 9, are quaint indeed, and the same remark applies to the figure 
of Lady Francis Vincent, beneath the east window of the chapel. 
There is a good chest in the Church, and 1 noted a ruined stoup 
outside the now blocked south door. On the outside of the restored 
chancel the arms of the Diocese are sculped wrongly. 

About half a mile from Stoke D'Abernon Church stands Sly- 
fields Manor House. This beautiful example of brickwork was 
built early in the seventeenth century by a member of the Shiers 
family. The Shiers obtained the Slyfield estate from Henry Breton 
in 1614, he having purchased it from Slyfield. As is to be expected, 
the mansion does not exist in its 
entirety. The present ornamental 
gable at one end was formerly in 
the centre of the garden front 
Pilasters, similar to those still exist- 
ing on one side, can be detected 
beneath the ivy of that which is 
now the garden wall. And what 
curious pilasters these are — carefully 
worked in brick with classical capitals, 
studded here and there with orna- 
ments such as fleurs-de-lis, — they stand out from the wing of the 
building in strong relief. Another feature of the place is the presence 
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of carved cantilevers at the eaves. One weak point in the exterior 
is the fact that all the windows are modern. But internally it is 
a subject for unbounded admiration. The door opens upon the 
beautiful staircase, of which I give both a sketch and an extra etching. 
Here the pierced panels beneath the heavy handrail are in perfect 
order, and the quaint gates at the foot of the stair yet complete, 
even down to the latch. A portion of an openwork screen gave 
me the subject for my initial letter. 

A beautiful room downstairs I most minutely examined. Above 
the Purbeck marble fireplace the panelling is most ornate and most 
delicately carved, more even than the rest of the room, which is 
unwontedly so. The ceiling is a good one, and the only puzzle is 
a shield which bears Shiers impaling an unknown coat. This shield 
fills the central panel above the fireplace. Upstairs there are three 
very remarkable rooms. One the solar, with a coved and decorated 
roof, a fine fireplace, and panelled walls. At one end of this room is 
the coat armour of Shiers. The other two rooms are plainly panelled, 
but possess singularly fine ceilings. I sketched everything of interest 
in this grand old house, and it is only the lack of space which 
precludes me from reproducing my work. As it is, I give the extra 
etching in compensation. 

From Slyfields I naturally passed to Great Bookham, where 
in the Church lie buried generations of both the Slyfield and 
Shiers families. Some of the inscriptions are very remarkable, 
notably the chancel dedication slab, which tells how Chertsey 
Abbey rebuilt the chancel in 1341, Rutherwick being Abbot. But 
perhaps the most interesting is the genealogical inscription, which 
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shews the connection between Elizabeth, the wife of Edmond 
Slyfield, aind Pawletts, Capells, Sydneys, Gaynsfords, Moyles, Finches, 
Arendels, Whites, and Lamberts. She was, in fact, the daughter of 
Walter Lambert of Carshalton, granddaughter of Margaret Gaynsford, 
and great-granddaughter of Margaret Sydney. Edmond Slyfield 
died in 1590. 

Leaving Great Bookham with regret, I made my way to Little 
Bookham. On my way I discovered a very quaint fireplace in a little 
inn known as the Windsor Castle. The tiny Church of Little Book- 
ham shews traces of Norman work in the shape of built-up arches on 
the south of its nave, but it is otherwise uninteresting, and I passed 
on to Effingham Church. Here also there was little to detain me ; 
but I found in the tower a series of seven red brick tiles, bearing 
monumental inscriptions to members of the Walker family. These 
deserve a better fate than to be partly obscured by the ropes and 
apparatus of some chiming arrangement. 

And now I had a most beautiful walk through Norbury Park, 
amid the splendid timber there to be found, and the wonderful old 
yews. Having crossed the park I found myself on the side of a 
high hill, and overlooking both Mickleham and Leatherhead. The 
distance was not far, and so I descended into the first-named place. 
Making my way to the Church, I passed a fine old brick seventeenth- 
century house, of which one gable has just been rebuilt — well rebuilt. 
Mickleham Church is singular in the possession of a chancel skewed 
southwards. There is Norman work in the building, and the chancel 
arch is a fine one. One tomb in the north chapel, beneath a half 
canopy, is worthy of notice ; parts of the brasses belonging to it 

R 2 
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are stiil to be seen. The so-jifa porch is a rather qoaint ooe. with 
a curious square-panelled vaiilted rcx^. 

From Mickleham I made my way with ail ^>eed to Leatherhead. 
simply to ascertain if the old-world inn. The Running Horse, was slill 
in existence. I found it there, and sketched its upper rocNn. The 
aid sign, protected b)* glass, is yet on the outside. It will be 
remembered that to this house Skekon is believed to have alluded 
in "The Tunnyng of Elinour Rummjug." 

In my sur\-ej- of the county I have wandered &r — not every- 
where, I admit — still I trust that in my peregrinations and pilgrimages 
I have visited the spots best suited for the purposes of my book. 
In conclusion, let me offer my grateful thanks to many who during 
the progress of my work have readily and most kindly assisted 
me with information and advice. 
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